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LITERATURE. 
DR. REEVE’S VIENNA DIARY. 
Journal of a Residence in Vienna and Berlin 


during the Eventful Winter 1805-6. By 
the late Henry Reeve, M.D. Published 
by his Son. (London: Longmans, 1877.) 


Every student of the debateable literary 
land between the Classics and the Renaissance 
is familiar with the graphic pictures of 
mediaeval Vienna life in the letters of 
Aeneas Sylvius, known as Pope by the 
singularly inappropriate name of Pius II. 
Three centuries and a half later Mdme. de 
Staél characterised the voluptuous and un- 
intellectual inhabitants of the Danubian 
Capua in language equivalent to that of 
Aeneas Sylvius, and her account, since con- 
firmed by the diary of Mrs. Trench, is now 
supported by the careful evidence of Dr. 
Reeve. Writing in the eventful Austerlitz 
winter, when the public calamities might 
have been expected to inspire a graver 
temper, he describes the Viennese as 
given up to frivolous pleasures, banishing 
literature and science from their thought 
and talk, politics, in particular, being sys- 
tematically tabooed in “‘ good society,” which 
had no resource but to gossip, gamble, and 
make love. Calling Austrian conversation 
“dull, languid, and uninteresting,” he says 
that literary men are “not respected as in 
Paris ;”’ that in culture Vienna is far behind 
other towns; that “the public mind is dull 
and torpid, or rather no public mind 
exists;” and, surprising to read in the 
days of Wolter, Lewitsky, and Gallmeyer, 
that “the actors are awkward and stupid, 
and the actresses are still worse.” Dr. 
Reeve seems to have been hardly aware 
that some of the phenomena in question, 
far from being specifically Austrian, were 
German, almost Continental. Could he re- 


peat his visit now, instead of complaining. 


of “the dummheit of the modern Scythians,” 
he would be amazed at the completeness 
with which they have turned the tables on 
Some of their rivals. He would find Vienna, 
no longer a Nadir point of European culture, 
fall of political bustle, excelling all neigh- 
bours in the ornamental industrial arts and 
in architecture ; scarcely behind Berlin or 
Munich in history, philosophy, or science; 
ahead of both these capitals in certain of the 
elegances of literature and in the reoular 
and musical drama. Crossing from Bohemia 
mto Saxony, Dr. Reeve was struck by the 
outward signs of an affluence, a civilisation, 

and a superior system of political and 
moral regulations,” utterly different from 
the poverty, roughness, and disorder pe- 





culiar to “the tottering fabric of Austrian 


tyranny.” It is creditable to the Danubian 
Empire that the long start thus enjoyed by 
Central Germany should have been since 
overtaken. Between Bohemia and the ad- 
jacent German territories differences like 
those noticed by this author no longer 
exist. Dr. Reeve ventures on the curious 
remark, that Austria had never, “in past or 
present time,’ produced an eminent man, 
and, incredible to read, names Wallenstein 
among the “foreigners” who served the 
Imperial house. That the Hapsburgs looked 
abroad for ability is certain: it is none 
the less true that the Hohenzollerns have 
been glad to employ such strangers as 
Hardenberg, Derfflinger, Schwerin, Keith, 
Scharnhorst, Bliicher, and Moltke. A small 
mistake made by Dr. Reeve shows the 
ease with which well-informed men may 
trip on topics of contemporary notoriety. 
In those days, “the daughter of the sun” 
herself was hardly better known than the 
famous Circe, Lady Craven, Clairon’s suc- 
cessor in the establishment of the Margrave 
Karl Friedrich of Ansbach-Baireuth, and 
finally his wife. Although he abdicated in 
favour of Frederic William II. of Prussia in 
1791, Dr. Reeve, in 1805, speaks of “ the 
Margravine”’ as sovereign of Ansbach. 

Dr. Reeve was in Vienna when news 
came of the defeat of Austerlitz, and he 
makes a statement calculated to reopen an 
old military controversy. ‘The most pic- 
turesque feature of the battle is the at- 
tempted escape of Doctoroff and Kienmeyer 
over the frozen ponds of Telnitz, when, the 
French artillery being brought to bear, the 
ice gave way, and the Russians were drowned 
by thousands. So, at least, said Napoleon, 
and so, after him, have said most historians, 
the mythical Thiers and the unmythical 
Lanfrey included, according to whom the 
drowned men performed the remarkable 
biological feat of still groaning next day, 
so as to be heard in the neighbourhood. 
But Austrian sources teach that on this 
occasion the bulletin had lied even more 
energetically than usual. The local autho- 
rities, believing its story, and not liking the 
idea of ponds filled with drowned Cossacks, 
when the spring came turned off the water to 
get the bodies out. The result was the 
collapse of the myth, for the ponds turned 
out to contain hardly any bodies. Since the 
publication of his invaluable History Lanfrey 
has become aware of the Austrian refuta- 
tion, and has learned from an unexpected 
French source the legendary character of 
the Telnitz incident, which might therefore 
be expected to retire from authentic history. 
But Dr. Reeve observes that “an officer 
who related to me this said, the most bhor- 
rible sight presented itself, to see two bat- 
talions in their retreat driven into a lake or 
large pond, where many were drowned and 
destroyed by the ice giving way under the 
fire of the French guns.” This might 
almost resuscitate the myth, but the officer 
may probably have been a irenchman ; his 
presence at the battle is not asserted, and 
his testimony is not raised in value by his 
assertion that “‘the French artillery rushed 
upon” the enemy’s centre, and ‘“ sur- 
rounded one-half” of his army. This non- 
sense may refer to the storm by Soult’s 





corps of the heights of Pratzen, occupied by 
Kollowrath; its ultra-Celtic style seems 
almost more Irish than French. 

In another matter the contemporary Diary 
is more correct than the modern books. The 
sudden departure of the Prussian Minister, 
Haugwitz, the day after he had signed the 
miserable Treaty of Schénbrunn, which was 
virtually forced on him at the bayonet’s 
point, attracted attention in Vienna, and is 
mentioned by Dr. Reeve. An. editorial 
comment says that Haugwitz, who had been 
sent to ‘evade rather than to perform the 
engagements Prussia had entered into with 
her Northern allies,” suddenly signed a 
treaty with France which involved Frederic 
William’s ‘perfidious abandonment of 
Russia and Austria.” In reality Prussia’s 
engagements were to Russia alone, and 
Haugwitz was charged to impose on 
Napoleon the mediation settled between 
Alexander and Frederic William in the 
Convention of Potsdam, to which, after 
Russia and Austria had been crushed at 
Austerlitz, and Austria had signed an armis- 
tice, Prussia could no longer give effect. 
Had the allies waited till the date fixed for 
Prussia to take the offensive in case Napo- 
leon declined her mediation, they would have 
been reinforced by 180,000 fresh troops, 
and would have had no pretence for com- 
plaining of “abandonment,” of which, in 
fact, little or nothing was said at the time. 
This view is definitely established by Har- 
denberg’s Memoirs, and, curiously enough, 
Dr. Reeve personally heard an equivalent 
opinion from no less a person than 
the Russian Minister at Dresden, who 
said ‘the Emperor of Germany was une 
grande béte for giving the battle at Auster- 
iitz, and for then making peace, as Prussia 
was ready and determined to strike a grand 
blow on the 15th. All the combined armies 
were ready.” 

The fact that a young student of medi- 
cine should have made Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary talk to him, and obtained invita- 
tions to the houses of Counts and Princes, 
sounds as great a puzzle now as @ lecture by 
Fichte, in Berlin, on the new Transcendental 
Idealism was to Dr. Reeve then. When 
saying ‘this nonsense was incomprehen- 
sible,” and calling the discourse of the 
“granite cliff,” as Carlyle says, “ words 
without meaning and old truisms” uttered 
with “the pomp and solemnity of a new 
discovery,” the Doctor was only anticipating 
the verdict of the age of Hartmann on 
Fichte’s discovery of the identity of Thought 
and Being in the Ego. Nevertheless, if he 
had returned to Berlin eight years later, he 
would have found the “little costive fellow” 
playing a leading intellectual part in the 
destrnetion of Napoleon’s power, while his 
magniticent friend Hufeland, with his even- 
ing parties, and his futile Macrobiotics, and 
the high and mighty Humboldt, with his 
specniations on earth as a food-stuff, were 
ignobly acquiescing in the dictum of the 
“Lama of Weimer” tha: the Germans had 
best not try to shake their chains, 

The journal jas an excellent description, 
done with professiunal exactitude of detail, 
of the Corsican’s phys: ognomy as he appeared 
in Schdubrunn Palace at mass. He also 
speaks » Napoleon’s rival in immortality, « 
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“small, dark, young-looking man,’ with 
spectacles, who not long before must have 
been tearing out the title-page of a new 
symphony which he had dedicated, at Berna- 
dotte’s instigation, to the hero of Montenotte 
and Marengo. Dr. Reeve does not appear to 
have heard the Froica, but he saw Beethoven 
conduct Fidelio, and took in the chief 
beauties of that opera, although, judging from 
his observation on the overtures—which, 
he says, were all played, one before each 
act—the “ rush of violins ” must have been 
too much for him. His remark, ‘intricacy 
is the character of Beethoven’s music,” seems 
surprising criticism to a generation which 
has to make whatever its “ Corti’s mem- 
brane”’ can of the Ride of the Valkyrs and 
Siegfried’s mourning march. 
G. Srracuey. 








Le Invre des Ballades. 
Lemerre, 1876.) 


Tue Ballades selected to form this beautiful 
volume have nothing in common with those 
by which the heart of Sir Philip Sidney was 
moved more than by a trumpet. The Teu- 
tonic ballad, of which the Danish examples 
are perhaps the earliest, the Scottish perhaps 
the most beautiful, is probably a later 
though a more artless growth than the 
elaborate form of verse before us. The first 
is @ romance or a lament of indeterminate 
structure, but as simple and unshackled as 
possible. It is the half-articulate cry of an 
awakening people. The Ballade, on the 
contrary, requires all the dexterity of a 
practised workman in verse to overcome the 
technical difficulties of its construction. 
Through a myriad clearly-cut facets one 
limpid idea must flash as out of crystal. 
This is not the measure chosen by a child 
or by a barbarian, but by a finished poetic 
artist. Among all the elaborate measures 
of the Middle Ages, all guided by fixed and 
inviolable laws, none is so exacting as the 
Ballade, with the exception of the Chant 
Royal, and none, it must be added, possesses 
a more polished beauty. In the earliest days 
of English poetry the Ballade was cultivated 
with some success. The first folio of Chaucer, 
it will be remembered, contains a section 
entitled ‘“ Certaine Balades,” some attributed 
to Chaucer himself, others acknowledged to 
be from the hand of Lydgate. After the 
fifteenth century no more Ballades were 
printed in English till last year, 1876, when 
there almost simultaneously appeared, in 
two magazines, Ballades by Mr. Swinburne 
and by Mr. Austin Dobson, both exact in 
recurrence and arrangement of rhymes. This 
fact is significant, as showing the increasing 
tendency in our best living poets to widen 
the glorious diapason of English harmonies 
and measures. 

The Ballade may be composed in two dis- 
tinct, though analogous, fashions. The Bal- 
lade in verses of ten syllables must be written 
in three successive dizains and half of a 
fourth dizain, these four divisions being 
written in lines rhyming at similar places. 
By the rules of the dizain, four rhymes 
occur in the ten lines, at certain fixed points. 
In the Ballade, then, it will be understood 
that only four rhymes must occur in thirty- 
five lines, the last line only in each division 


(Paris: Alphonse 





forming a kind of refrain and being repeated 


four times. Even with this assistance, how- 
ever, the ingenuity required is immense, for 
one of the rhymes has to be repeated in 
twelve variations. The Ballade in verses of 
eight syllables is more lyrical, but hardly 
more easy. In this case, the poem is built 
up of three huitains and half a huitain. 
The whole number of lines is twenty-eight, 
only three rhymes are permitted, and, in 
consequence, one rhyme has to recur thir- 
teen times. The last fragment, of five or 
four lines, is known as the Envoi, and, by a 
fantastic law, must commence with the word 
Prince, the following being also permitted 
as within the bounds of Ballade-licence, 
Princesse, Roi, Reine, and Sire. 

Such are the most stringent rules of the 
lovely form of artistic verse of which sixty 
examples, mostly antique, have been gathered 
to fill the pages before us. They are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and com- 
mence with three pretty Ballades, not quite 
pure in form, from the pen of Jehan Frois- 
sart. The next is by Messire Guy de la 
Trémouille, and was composed, as is conjec- 
tured, between the years 1386 and 1392. It 
is one of a hundred which have been lately 
reprinted, and in every point it follows the 
rules which we have just laid down. It is, 
therefore, believed that Trémouille was the 
inventor or adapter of the Ballade as we now 
accept it, the form having undergone no 
radical development since his time. This 
poet, who is not as well known as he seems 
to deserve to be, was Guard of the Oriflamme 
in 1386, and died in 1398. Eustache Des- 
champs, however, was the first prominent 
devotee in the cultus of the Ballade ; he not 
only wrote a very great number of these 
pieces, but he dedicated a prose treatise to 
an exposition of “‘l’art de dictier et de fere 
balades.” Not his only, but those here 
quoted from Christine de Pisan, Alain Char- 
tier, and Charles d’Orléans, show how 
supple the fine old French could become in 
the hands of its greatest masters, and how 
completely the difficulties of the technical 
part of song were subservient to their mar- 
vellous skill. But the true master of the 
Ballade was Francois Villon, whose most 
immortal pieces, such as the “ Fréres 
Humains,” the “Dame des Cieulx,’ “La 
belle Heaulmiére,” and above all the 
“Dames des temps jadis,’ make definitely 
classical this delicate form of verse. Marot 
employed the Ballade with brilliant success, 
but during the Renaissance it fell into en- 
tire neglect, and was only resuscitated in a 
half-mocking spirit by such poets as Sar- 
rasin and Rabutin late in the seventeenth 
century. Some beautiful examples of its 
serious use by La Fontaine testify to the 
tact and acumen of this great master of 
language, who recognised in the fallen in- 
strument a viol ready-strung for his clear 
thoughts. A single Ballade, by J.-B. Rous- 
seau, connects the seventeenth with the 
nineteenth century, when Sainte-Beuve as 
an antiquarian, and Théodore de Banville as 
a poet, have given new lease of life to the 
ancient measure. We give one example, 
and this the most modern of all. In the 
unfortunate Albert Glatigny the Paris of 
our day might imagine that it possessed the 
resuscitated body and soul of Francois 





Villon, and this ballad may be taken as the 
very key-note of the Bohemia in which it 
was composed. 


“Tls vont pieds nus le plus souvent. L’hiver 
Met a leur doigts des mitaines d’onglée. 
Le soir, hélas! ils soupent du grand air, 
Et sur leur front la bise échevelée 
Gronde, pareille au bruit d’une mélée. 
A peine un peu leur sort est adouci 
Quand avril fait la terre consolée ; 
Ayez pitié des Enfants sans souci. 


Ils n’ont sur eux que le manteau du ver, 
Quand les frissons de la voite étoilée 
Font tressaillir et briller leur cil clair. 
Par la montagne abrupte et la vallée, 
Ils vont, ils vont! A leur troupe affollé 
Chacun répond : ‘ Vous n’étes pas d'ici. 
Prenez ailleurs, oiseaux, votre volée.’ 
Ayez pitié des Enfants sans souci. 


Un froid de mort fait dans leur pauvre chair 
Glacer le sang, et leur veine est gelée. 

Les coeurs pour eux se cuirassent de fer, 

Le trépas vient. Ils vont sans mausolée 
Pourrir au coin d’un champ ou d’une allée, 
Et les corbeaux mangent leur corps transi 
Que lavera la froide giboulée. 

Ayez pitié des Enfants sans souci. 


Envot. 
Pour cette vie effroyable, filée 
De mal, de peine, ils te disent : Merci! 
Muse, comme eux, avec eux exilée, 
Ayez pitié des Enfants sans souci.” 

It does not seem to be known to the editor 
of this volume that our own John Gower 
wrote a great number of Ballades in French. 
The compilers of manuals of English litera. 
ture seem equally unaware of the English 
rondeauz of Charles d’Orléans, or else an 
advantageous exchange of these poetic cur- 
osities might well be effected. 

Epmunp W. Gosss. 








A Commentary on the Original Text of the 
Acts of the Apostles. By Horatio B. Hac- 
kett, D.D. (London: Hamilton, Adams 
& Co., 1877.) 


AMERICA, we are glad to see, is beginning to 
show considerable activity in Biblical studies, 
and, what is still better, American scholars 
are‘on a thoroughly sound and _ fruitful 
track. They have devoted themselves espe- 
cially to verbal and grammatical criticism— 
witness the excellent translations of Butt- 
mann and Winer, and now the book which 
heads this review. 

This is not perhaps quite what we should 
expect in a young country. When a nation 
enters the field of criticism somewhat late 
there is a natural tendency to make up for lost 
time by hasty but brilliant generalisations. 
The drudgery of minute verbal criticism 1s 
hurried over. Large combinations and bold 
reconstructions are the order of the day. | 

The American school of Biblical critics 
have not followed this course. And we think 
they are to be congratulated on their self- 
restraint. There can be little question that 
they have begun at the right end. First 
the text (and they have among them an able 
text-critic in the person of Dr. Ezra Abbot); 
then exegesis, is the sound and natural 
order of things. Reconstructive criticism 
will come in due time. It will come as @ 
native and spontaneous development, an 
not as a mere importation from abroad. 
And it will be an immense advantage that 
the generation by which it is undertaken 
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will have been trained upon the exact 
methods of grammar and philology. 

It is true that Dr. Hackett does not 
ostensibly exclude the wider criticism. The 
Introduction contains the usual sections on 
the Authenticity of the Acts, the Object 
and Plan of the Book, and a third on the 
Chronology. The last is fair, though very 
far from exhaustive. But the other two 
are especially meagre and inadequate. The 
authorship of St. Luke is assumed; the 
“ we-passages ” are taken just as they stand, 
and the whole question as to the documents 
on which the book is based is practically 
untouched. 

But this is evidently not the side on 
which Dr. Hackett would wish to be judged, 
or on which it would be fair to judge him. 
His Commentary is, in the first instance, 
verbal and grammatical. In this it reminds 
us of Bishop Ellicott’s in England. Dr. 
Hackett has not the fine accomplishment of 
the Bishop of Gloucester, but he, too, has a 
sound method and a clear, well-trained 
mind, with abundant common-sense, and 
sobriety of judgment. His work strikes us 
as likely to be especially useful to teachers 
and students. The matter is all strictly to 
the point ; it tends really to the elucidation 
of the text, and it is presented in a very ser- 
viceable form. 

We only regret that we cannot recom- 
mend the use of this work alone. It needs 
especially to be supplemented by a good 
critical edition of the text. Dr. Hackett’s 
notes on this part of the subject are not 
only incomplete, but sometimes: positively 
misleading. Thus on xiii., 33, we are told 
that the reading devrépw [Wadpo | has much 
less support’ than zpwrw. The direct con- 
trary is the case. Then, again, it is very 
questionable whether it can rightly be said, 
as on Acts xx., 28, that “the external evi- 
dence preponderates” in favour of the 
reading xupiov [iv éxxAnoiay rov xvpiov for 
Geov]. There is an inadequate note on 
érporopopnaev [érpogopdpncer | in chapter 
xii, 18. The following important readings 
are entirely unnoticed, ovv#AX\accev the very 
interesting correction of 8 BC D al. for ovr. 
Aagev in vii., 26, tov for airayv jyiv in 
xiil., 33, the variants zei0n and zojoae in 
Xxvi., 28, Katéa for KrXabeny or KAaiéa in 
xxvii., 16 (interesting because the spelling 
seems to have been changed and the A in- 
serted in the second century), and écowoa 
for éjoae in xxvii, 39. Nor is Dr. 
Hackett always quite complete even in the 
department in which he is strongest. Thus, 
on chapter i., 4, the sense assigned to cvva- 
\Zéuevoe, “ convescens,”’ by many commen- 
tators, with the Vulgate, is altogether ignored, 
and on xvi., 6, the geographical question 
lately raised as to the extent of Galatia 
does not appear to be touched upon. Neither 
is the gift of tongues discussed as it should 
be—though this, perhaps, would fall to that 
wider field of criticism which Dr. Hackett 
Seems, as we have said, instinctively to 
avoid. 

These, however, are merely questions of 
detail, and do not detract from the solid 
value of the work, which is on the whole a 
most conscientious attempt to explain what 
the author of the Acts really meant, and not 
merely (as in an English Commentary that 





we reviewed some little time ago) what he 
might be made to mean. 

We wonder if “ dissaffected”’ (sic), p. 
90, “ germain” (sic), p. 233, “‘impartation,” 
p. 30, are Americanisms. “ Parties,”’ in the 
sense of persons, p. 121, we are afraid, is not 
peculiar to the other side of the Atlantic. 

W. Sanpay. 








The Californians. By Walter M. Fisher. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 


The Californians, by the pleasing analogy of 
its simple title, raises a feeling in its favour 
at the outset. But the book is not a story 
like The Virginians, nor is it an ordinary 
traveller’s commonplace account of life in 
the Golden State. It is rather a collection 
of critical and descriptive essays. The 
author, as he tells us, has made it his main 
business during his absence from England 
to observe and study the people of California 
and the conditions under which they live, 
and he claims to treat his subject with 
something like scientific completeness and 
precision. If by this is meant an uncom- 
promising probing and examination of men 
and things Californian, his claim may be 
fully allowed. Mr. Fisher does not mince 
matters. He shuts his eyes to no foulness 
or blot or deformity, nor does he shrink 
from denouncing with the utmost directness 
and severity the evils he discovers. The 
Californians is a bitter, caustic criticism 
of faults and follies rather than a well- 
balanced review of the virtues and vices 
developed in a new State in all the fullness 
of blood and newness of youth. The author 
does not, indeed, entirely overlook the 
brighter and better side of things, but he 
dwells little on it, and gives small prominence 
to the silver lining of the black cloud which 
rests on political and social life in California 
as he has viewed it. Yet there rans through- 
out the sharp and uncompromising satire a 
vein of humorous appreciation of peculiari- 
ties, and a hopefulness for the future which 
will do something to soften the resentment 
to which such free handling can hardly fail 
to give rise. The book has an unusual 
spice of wit in it, and is entirely free from 
the vice of dulness. Its chief fault is one 
which might be expected in the work of a 
professed littérateur, over ornamentation: a 
superabundance of quotations and allusions 
drawn from a wide range of general literature 
beyond the knowledge of the ordinary reader, 
and requiring, indeed, a familiarity with five 
or six different languages for their proper 
appreciation. Of the country itself the author 
speaks in terms of almost unqualified praise. 
The rich earth yields “an exuberance of 
vegetable life at once tropical and of the 
temperate zone—it is the land of the lily and 
the myrtle and the rose, of wheat and the 
grape-vine, of the orange and the olive, of 
humming-birds and song-birds.” The cli- 
mate, in spite of occasional drawbacks in the 
shape of dust-storms and musquitoes, exer- 
cises an extraordinary charm upon all who 
experience its bright and cheerful prevailing 
sunlight, “filling every nerve and sense 
with the heat and the strength, the 
glory and the excellency of life.” Or, as 
another writer says : ‘‘ From month to month 
the seasons come and goin one soft round 





of spring. In winter it is May; in summer 
it is only June.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is the 
one which deals with the Chinese invasion, 
a question which is at present exercising 
the Californian mind more than any other. 
The tide of emigration from the celestial em- 
pire pours in with a yearly increasing flood ; 
the number of Chinese in California had 
reached 130,000 in 1875. As many as 
19,000 have arrived in a single year, and there 
are several hundred millions of yellow men 
in China to draw upon. The advanced guard 
of the great invading horde has even reached 
as far as Massachusetts. A San Francisco 
paper quoted by Mr. Fisher points out that 
whatever industry the Chinese have atiacked 
they have captured ; whenever competition 
has arisen between them and the whites the 
Chinamen have invariably come off victori- 
ous; already in most parts of California the 
Chinese have secured a practical monopoly 
of many trades, and they are constantly 
pushing into fresh and most diverse branches 
of industry, such as watchmaking and farm- 
labour—always with the same result. They 
can undersell the white workman, and sup- 
plant him accordingly. They work steadily 
and well, and naturally require little food. 
Mr. Fisher says :— 

“ They are half starved. Nature has been prac- 
tising on them for centuries much as the man who 
tried to train his horse to live on a single straw 
a day. The Heathen Chinee comes nearer by 
several straws to this ideal perfection than the 
Anglo-American can hope to come, and now he 
wants the Oe eee to play him a game of 
straws of this kind for the possession of California.” 


And the Californians are feverishly appre- 
hensive that they themselves are losing the 
game at such a rate that they will soon have 
nothing left. The State has attempted to 
arrest the tide of immigration by heavy 
capitation taxes and other prohibitive mea- 
sures, but these laws have invariably been 
vetoed by the Superior Court at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Fisher is inclined to agree with 
the Californians and look upon the China- 
man as the cuckoo in the hedgesparrow’s 
nest, whom it is desirable to keep out if 
possible. But the Chinaman has already 
become too essential to the industry of the 
country to be dispensed with, for he per- 
forms all the routine drudgery which native- 
born Americans like so ill. He does the 
work of the negro, and is far more adapt- 
able, doing well alike the roughest navvy 
labour and the most delicate handicraft. 
The Chinaman, in fact, is far too useful to 
the white community to be kept out by re- 
strictive legislation. And as the flood 
continues there is being added a perma- 
nently distinct and separate element to the 
mixed population of the United States. For 
with the Chinese there is no mingling of 
race. The negro element is partially ab- 
sorbed by intermixture with the whites. 
The Red Indian wiil soon cease to exist as 
a separate race. With the exception of a 
small portion absorbed into the mixed popu- 
lation, he is being rapidly killed out. But 
the Chinaman keeps apart. Apparently he 
will neither be absorbed nor die out. What 
will be the ultimate result ? Mr. Fisher 
finds the problem insoluble, and leaves it to 
the next generation. 
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The social condition of California is one 
of rough confusion and transition. The rude 
forces at work still clash with disturbing 
violence, and order has not yet been 
evolved out of the conflicting elements. The 
dangerous vagabond class, recruited from all 
quarters of the earth, which lives by uncer- 
tain irregular employment or criminal occu- 
pations exists in extraordinary numbers, 
and is proportionately daring. In addition 
to the full-grown roughs common to both 
town and country districts, there are in the 
cities bands of juvenile scoundrels known as 
“ hoodlums,’’ who carry arms, and are the 
terror of the peaceable and respectable popu- 
lation. And the lawless tendency is not 
confined to these classes. Personal violence 
is not unknown even in the Legislative 
Assembly, and women do not scruple on 
occasions “to draw a bead,” upon a false 
lover or a traducer; so that, altogether, 
“the dulcet note of the derringer,” as our 
author puts it, is heard even in the streets of 
San Francisco more frequently than is either 
comfortable or desirable. Yet the impres- 
sion conveyed by Mr. Fisher’s account will 
bea most exaggerated one. The stranger who 
visits San Francisco must not expect to hear 
the sweet music referred to as he turns each 
corner, and will find its streets for the most 
part as quiet and safe as those of an European 
city. The chief stains which deface the 
grades above the vagabond class are dollar- 
worship, commercial dishonesty, and political 
and judicial venality. These and many 
minor sins may be traced to the exceptional 
circumstances under which Californian 
society has been developed. Thus the con- 
ditions of enterprise in the great centres of 
mining wealth have tended to develop the 
faculty for money-getting in an abnormal 
degree—until this has come to be regarded 
as the great end for which man was created. 
Success in this is the prime, almost the only, 
source of distinction; failure in it involves 
degradation—for there is no other title to 
social position. This worskip of wealth, 
and fever of speculation, with the laxity of 
the law and its corrupt administration, have 
fostered fraud and falsehood, and have 
seriously tainted commercial morality. 

The partisan system of office appointments 
has degraded political life in California as 
elsewhere, and gross corruption (according 
to Mr. Hittell, a Californian authority quoted 
by the author) is common among the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

The extreme paucity of women, again, has 
an evil influence on society in many ways. 
It has a deteriorating effect upon both 
manners and morality. There are two men 
to each woman, so that only one-half the 
male population can hope to marry, and the 
rest must lack entirely the steadying influence 
of family life. Even the fortunate one does 
not on an average enter upon the holy 
estate until he is forty, so that the first half 
of his life is passed in solitary bachelorhood. 
Thus society is found wanting in delicacy, 
elegance, and refinement, qualities which 
woman alone can give to it. And the women 
themselves, too, much sought after and 
worshipped in their rarity, hold a position of 
advantage, which they use with a certain 
tyranny. The fiercer of them horsewhip or 
shoot a man on occasion, secure of absolute 





impunity, for no jury will convict them. 
Others of a more sordid and selfish type glide 
from divorce court to divorce court, obtain- 
ing husband after husband, and ruining each 
in succession by extravagance. But with 
the better type of Californian women—and 
they are the vast majority—their increase of 
power merely confers an increase of self- 
respect, and the capacity to enforce respect 
in others. 

The intellectual phase of Californian life 
appears to be almost limited to the literary 
caste, and the writer gives an interesting 
account of the pleasant circle of which Mr. 
Hubert Bancroft is the centre. 

The final chapter, “Pro Aris et Focis,” 
is devoted to a fierce denunciation of 
that spurious form of so-called religious 
development which has become especially 
rife in the United States, and is a source 
of much social mischief. By stimulating 
sentimental feeling to the highest pitch 
through the agency of midnight meet- 
ings, exciting music, passionate appeals, and 
‘the contagion of mob-madness,” an emo- 
tional condition is established which is full 
of moral danger; and thus illiterate men of 
inferior stamp gain an ascendancy over the 
more feminine minds of both sexes which is 
often disastrous to family peace. The 
pounding of the Californian “ mucker ”’ is 
evidently congenial work to Mr. Fisher, and 
he does it with all his heart. 

W. B. CHeabLe. 








WHO WROTE THE OERA LINDA BOOK ? 


Wie heeft het Ocra-Linda-Boek geschreven ? 
By J. Beckering Vinckers. (Campen, 
Holland, 1877.) 

Tue detection of crime is always an interest- 

ing tale, however often it may be told. And 

next in interest comes the detection of a 

literary forgery, which is not always a crime, 

and which in the case to which the above 
pamphlet refers, was certainly not regarded 
as a crime by the man who committed it. 

In 1867 there went out a report that a 

wonderful book in an unknown character 

representing the Old Friesian language, of 
which we possess very few documents, had 
been discovered asan heirloom in the family 
of Cornelis Over de Linden, foreman of the 
ships’ carpenters in the Royal Dutch Docks 
at Den Helder, at the entrance of the Zuyder 


Zee. One enthusiastic Friesian, Dr. Ottema, 


had deciphered the character and made a 
translation of it, and he, and another 
Friesian, Dr. A. T. Reitsma, had declared 
its language to be purer Old Friesian than 
the celebrated Laws themselves; a third 
Friesian, Prof. Vitringa, declared that the 
writer showed a very exact acquaintance 
with Old Friesian, and even the late Mr. 
De Haan Hettema, a connoisseur of Old 
Friesian par excellence, declared (in May, 
1871) that its language was older and more 
regular than that of the Old Friesian Laws, 
and that its author must be an eminent 
Friesian scholar. Of course there were 
many who held the opposite opinion, 
and last year the author of the present 
pamphlet, in his brochure De Onechtheid 
van het Oc0ra-Linda-Bék, aangetoond wit 
de waartaal waarin het is geschreven (‘the 





spuriousness of the Oera Linda Book proved 
by the confusion of language in which it is 
written ;”’ an edition of a discourse delivered 
at Maastricht in 1875), proved to the satis- 
faction of every linguist that the book could 
not have been composed before the seven- 
teenth century, or by anyone who was 
grammatically acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which it professed to be written. 
But the author owns that when he delivered 
this discourse he had an idea that the book 
was possibly 200 years old, and might have 
been written by the Friesian historian Simon 
Gabbema. As early as January, 1876, how- 
ever, he received information from a former 
pupil of his, Mr. J. F. Berk, at Den Helder, 
that led finally to the series of proofs and 
discoveries detailed in this entertaining 
pamphlet. Referring to the book itself for 
details, I can only find space for indicating 
the results, which depend upon circumstan- 
tial evidence quite strong enough to hang a 
man. 

Although the Friesian family of Over de 
Linden may have resided near Den Helder 
for hundreds of years, the earliest ancestor 
traceable is Andries Over de Linden, a 
master ship’s-carpenter. His son Jan Over 
de Linden was also a ship’s carpenter, but is 
said to have been too careless to have had 
this MS. entrusted to him. Jan’s wife was 
very religious, so that in her eighty-sixth 
year she changed her sect, and used to make 
her son Cornelis Over de Linden, the un- 
doubted writer of the MS. (born January 11, 
1811, died February 22, 1873), attend all 


Church services and read his Bible diligently,. 


whereby he became disgusted with church 
and clergy of all sects whatsoever. Cornelis 
was twice married, and had children by his 
first wife, of whom only one, Cornelis 
junior, ever saw the MS. during his life. 
The second wife, who alone was acquainted 
with her husband’s habits, kept the MS. for 
his grandson Cornelis, but, as no such be- 
quest existed in her husband’s will, the MS. 
is now in possession of the next eldest son, 
Leendert Floris Over de Linden, who ob- 
tained the signatures of four respectable 
men to a declaration that they knew of the 
existence of the MS. between 1848 and 1850. 
These signataries, however, on enquiry, were 
found never to have seen the book, but only 
to have heard of it from Cornelis junior. 
Cornelis Over de Linden senior was a re- 
markable man. From 1833 he was engaged 
on the Royal Docks at Den Helder, rising 
from simple ship’s-carpenter to foreman in 
1857 ; and before that time, in 1830-1833, 
he had made a voyage as ship’s carpenter to 
China, with express permission (of which he 
availed himself) to land and explore wher- 
ever the ship called. His original education 
was deficient, and to the day of his death 
he was unable to write his own language 
without grammatical and orthographical 
errors, of precisely the same kind as those 
which occur in the Oera Linda Book: itself. 
This is shown by his written account 0 
how he came into possession of the MS., 
addressed to his grandson Cornelis, and given 
in eatenso, with italicised errors, by Mr. 
Vinckers (pp. 19-29), which account, by the 
by, disagrees entirely with two others which 
had been previously circulated through 
himself. It appears, however, that he 
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studied hard for many years, and the list of 
his books sold after his death (p. 33) shows 
that in his small collection he had 
French, English, German, Anglo-Saxon, Old 
Friesian, Old Norse, Swedish, and Danish 
works, of precisely such a nature as would 
have given him suggestions for the compo- 
sition, and information respecting the lan- 
guage, of the Oera Linda Book. Of the former, 
Volney’s celebrated Les Ruines (in French 
and Dutch) seems to have had most influence 
on him, while the works of Hettema, Hoeufft, 
van Richthoven, Rask, &c., show how care- 
fully he studied Old Friesian. But he kept 
all his studies secret from his children, and 
his second wife alone was aware that he 
knew any language but Dutch. Through 
her also it came to light that Cornelis Over 
de Linden had composed a large number of 
other manuscripts in Dutch, some of them 
corrected by a friend, and the portion of 
them which Mr. Berk was allowed to see 
proved as clearly as possible that they and 
the Oera Linda Book were emanations of one 
mind, much possessed with the theories of 
Volney, outrageously daring in etymology, 
and full of notions—which he evidently 
wished to impress upon the world—relating 
to the real condition of the government of 
the universe, and the errors of all priest- 
hood, which he had early learned to detest. 
In fact, the only theory that has been sug- 
gested for such a generally upright man—as 
Cornelis Over de Linden undoubtedly was— 
committing such a literary fraud is that 
he wished by an apparently old and authentic 
means, which should be communicated to the 
world by scholars, to enforce his own peculiar 
views on the constitution and settlement of 
the universe, and at the same time show that 
he himself, Cornelis Over de Linden, belonged 
to one of the oldest families in the world, the 
only one, indeed, which could boast of an 
unbroken tradition through more than 2,000 
years. Cornelis was no common forger and 
trickster. He was an earnest, just man, 
according to his lights, and to him probably 
tke end he had in view justified the means 
be employed, which he probably never even 
thought of as a forgery. Yet, in four years 
after his death the bubble has irretrievably 
burst, and we see in his laboriously con- 
cocted MS., the result of many years of hard, 
secret, and skilful labour, only another 
example of the working of an ill-educated 
and somewhat fanatic intellect dealing with 
matters entirely beyond its power. As 
examples of careful and successful analysis, 
first from a linguistic, and secondly from a 
forensic side, of an imposture which proved 
at first too widely successful, the two 
pamphlets of Heer Beckering Vinckers may 
be safely recommended to the attention of 
linguists and literary historians. 
ALEXANDER J. Enis. 








The Annals of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Lon- 
don. Edited by the Rev. John Edmund 
Cox, D.D., Vicar in Charge. (London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 


In a quiet little square lying just out of the 
busy thoroughfare of Bishopsgate stands 
the interesting old church of St. Helen’s. 
It is hidden from the street, and is therefore 
less known by sight to the busy Londoner 





than other churches with fewer claims to 
attention. It is dedicated to the British 
Saint Helena, who was the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, and a tradition exists to 
the effect that the original church was 
erected in her memory by her famous son. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the fact 
that a church was standing before the priory 
of Benedictine nuns was founded here by 
the goldsmith, William Fitzwilliam, about 
the year 1210. The parish device; which 
represents a female figure standing by the 
cross, refers to St. Helena’s great achieve- 
ment—viz., the supposed discovery of the 
original cross at Jerusalem on May 3, A.p.319, 
which event is commemorated in the Church 
calendar by the appointment of May 3 as 
the ‘Festival of the Invention of the 
Cross.” 

The outside of the church has a mean 
appearance that is not improved by the small 
steeple or turret which rises from the roof 
at the west end. Sir Thomas Gresham pro- 
mised to build a steeple in recompense for 
the space occupied by his monument in the 
church, but, apparently owing to an over- 
sight, no provision was made for that pur- 
pose in his will, and the present turret was 
not built until 1669. In 1776 this had 
become obnoxious to a Dr. Orme, who 
“applied for leave to cut away each side of 
the steeple, that he might have the benefit 
of a better view from the top of his house.” 

The interior, which consists of two aisles 
and two chapels at the south-east end, has a 
very distinctive character of its own. The 
north aisle (called the nuns’ choir) is raised 
slightly higher than the south aisle, and 
was formerly divided off from the rest of the 
church. Here the nuns attended the public 
services, and the old communication with 
the nunnery is shown by the steps that lead 
down to a door now stopped up. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries Henry VIII. 
granted the Priory of St. Helen’s to Richard 
Williams, alias Cromwell, nephew of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and great-grand- 
father of the Protector, Oliver. Thenuns’ hall, 
and other houses appertaining thereto, were 
purchased by the Leathersellers’ Company, 
who occupied the hall for their meetings, 
but in the year 1799 all was swept away to 
make room for St. Helen’s Place. There isa 
view of the ruins at this date which gives 
the impression that they were situated in 
some quiet country spot, rather than in the 
heart of a great city. 

A church with so long and interesting a 
history deserves a competent historian, and 
fortunately it has found such in Dr. Cox, 
the Vicar. The handsome volume which 
he has just published is based upon a large 
collection of materials for the history of the 
parish which had been left by the late Mr. 
William Meade Williams. As these papers 
were not prepared for publication they 
needed re-arrangement, and Dr. Cox has 
occupied himself in reducing them into form 
and adding further information of value. 

To Sir John Crosby, the builder of Crosby 
Hall, the church owes much, for at his death 
(1475) he bequeathed 500 marks for its re- 
pair, and Dr. Cox supposes that soon after 
this date the building was almost entirely 
renewed. The earliest portions remaining 
are of the thirteenth century, but these are 





few. Alterations have been made at differ- 
ent periods, and in 1631 the church, having 
fallen into decay, was repaired at considerable 
expense, the south porch being added under 
the superintendence of Inigo Jones. In 
1696 Sir Christopher Wren was consulted 
as to the repairs that were necessary, and 
the last renovation, which was carried out 
with much care and skill, occurred in 1865-8. 

The grand old tombs which adorn the 
church are ail shown in the plates of this 
book. Here are representations of the beau- 
tiful monument to the memory of Crosby 
and his wife; of that of Sir William Picker- 
ing (1574), which for splendour of decora- 
tion is unequalled by any monument in 
London out of Westminster Abbey ; and of 
the curious one of Sir Julius Caesar (1634), 
the inscription of which is moulded in the 
form of a deed. In the midst of these 
ornaments of the church is one obstruction. 
‘‘The spectator is startled by the appear- 
ance of a huge, incongruous and ugly piece 
of masonry, a tomb in the worst taste, and 
so unsightly as to mar the entire ecclesiasti- 
cal proportions of the part of the building” 
in which it is placed. This is the tomb of 
the unpopular Francis Bancroft, who built 
it during his own lifetime. The Drapers’ 
Company, who have the custody and charge 
of its maintenance and repair, have been 
asked to remove it to a more retired spot, 
but they fear to comply, as it is thoughi that 
such action might invalidate the terms of 
Bancroft’s will. 

The benefactors to the church have been 
numerous. Some have left money for loaves 
to be distributed to the poor every Sunday, 
others clothing, and others fuel. Dr. Cox 
gives some interesting extracts from the 
parish registers, and notices of the great 
men connected with the church, but he is 
not able to throw any new light upon the 
question of Shakspere’s residence in the 
parish—in fact, he quotes from the second- 
hand authority of Timbs, instead of from 
that of the Rev. Joseph Hunter, who first 
drew attention to the fact that a William 
Shakspeare was entered in the Assessment 
Roll of 1598 as an inhabitant of this parish. 
The registers commence with 1575, as the 
volume or volumes containing the entries 
for 1538, when they were first ordered, down 
to 1575 are hopelessly lost. Among the 
baptisms we find the following two entries, 
the second of which is a curious record of 
an ancient practice once believed to be an 
efficacious mode of changing husbands :— 


“1611 Sept 1. ‘Job rakt out of the Asshes,’ 
being borne the last of August in the lane going 
to Sir John Spencer’s back gate, and there laide 
in a heape of Seacole asshes, was baptised the flirst 
daye of September following, and dyed the next 
day after.” 

“1708 Aug 5.—Anne, the natural daughter 
of Granado Chester, by Anne — wife of —, shee 
cohabiting with the said Chester in continent, 
as being sold by her said husband to Chester, accord- 
ing to common fame.” 


Dr. Cox has printed the whole of the 
Vestry Records from 1558 to 1812, which 
contain some very interesting particulars, 
and form the most valuable portion of his 
book. Unfortunately the records of nearly 
a century (1579 to 1675) are lost. In 
1575 Sir Thomas Gresham paid 6s. 8d. “ for 
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his lycense to eat flesh,” which was put into 
the “poor men’s box according to the 
statute.” On April, 19, 1781, the vestry 
ordered “that a new umbrella be provided 
for the use of the minister;”’ but the most 
curious entry is that which relates to the 
farming-out of the poor of the parish. 

“17534 September 26. An agreement was 

entered into with Mr. Thruckstone to receive and 
maintain all the parish poor, present and to come, 
and provide them good wholesome meat and 
drink, washing, lodging, clothes, physic and all 
necessaries whatsoever; and to put the children 
out as apprentices and pay premiums with them— 
to indemnify the parish from all suits or charges 
concerning the provision or settlement of the poor 
or other matter in any wise relating to them. The 
Church Wardens and other parishioners to have 
liberty to inspect the House and see that the said 
poor are well and sufficiently provided for at all 
times. They also agree to pay the said Thruck- 
stone £130 p* ann. for performing the above cove- 
nants, and if any of the poor shall die at his 
house, he is to be at the expense of burying 
them. All such poor as may be hereafter settled 
on the parish to be sent to his house. This 
agreement to be in force for twelve months, and 
at its expiration the poor to be at liberty to depart 
with all the wearing apparel they have been pro- 
vided with, and to keep the same for their own 
use, and in case of any dispute between the said 
Thruckstone and the parish, the case to be referred 
to the Lord Mayor, whose decision is to he bind- 
ing on both parties.” 
(A bill of fare for each day in the week here 
follows.) This practice of farming ont 
the paupers seems to have been continued 
for several years, for under date of Febru- 
ary 19, 1765, we find a letter of John Hughes 
and William Phillips to the churchwardens, 
in which complaint is made that, owing to 
the advanced price of provisions, “ we have 
been considerable sufferers by maintaining 
your poor at the present prices,” and a 
promise made that if something extra is 
granted “we shall willingly accept of our 
usual price’? when provisions are cheaper. 
The vestry ordered “ that a gratuity of 201. 
be paid to the said Messrs. Hughes and 
Phillips.” 

The reading public are greatly in- 
debted to the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
whose munificence has allowed Dr. Cox to 
produce this handsome history of a church 
so rich in associations and memorials of the 
great as to be not unjustly styled “the 
Westminster Abbey of the City.” 

There are many other parishes with in- 
teresting histories still to be told, and we 
hope that the example here set will be 
followed by other Companies and by other 
vicars. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Nile Novel. 


Two Volumes. 
Co., 1877.) 
Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. 
Cameron. In Three Volumes. 
Chatto & Windus, 1877.) 

Weavers and Weft; and other Tales. By 
the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
&c. In Three Volumes. (London: Max- 
well & Co., 1877.) 

Renruth. By Henry Turner. 
Sarauel Tinsley, 1877.) 


By George Fleming. In 
(London: Maemillan & 


H. Lovett 
(London : 


(London : 


“Cinderella: a New Version of an Old 
Story.” (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1877.) 

Done in the Dark. By the Author of “ Re- 
commended to Mercy,” &c. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 
1877.) 

A Nile Novel is one of those books which 

have no definite plot, and which derive their 

pleasantness entirely from their elegance of 
style, accuracy of description, and a pervad- 
ing sense of cleverness, It is a book which 
one can open at any page and find matter 
to instruct or amuse. Yet it is merely the 
account of the Nile travels of a party of 

American tourists, sensible and observant 

people, whose conversation is as instructive 

as it could be without becoming unnatural. 

The heroine is Miss Bell Hamlyn, whose 

father has made money in America, and has 

started on his travels with an absorbing 
taste for literature and antiquities. He 
takes with him his daughter and his second 
wife, “‘ Flossy,” who is a nonentity entirely 
under the control of her stepdaughter. This 
young lady has had what she calls a very 

“funny”’ education, and has undergone 

many vicissitudes of fortune during her 

father’s chequered career in the States. 

These circumstances have made her cha- 

racter strong beyond her nineteen years in 

many points, but weakened it in others. 

She had while in Europe been drawn into a 

secret engagement which, at the commence- 

ment of the story, she really regrets, though 
she dare not allow to herself that such is 
the case. At this juncture, the Hamlyns 
make the acquaintance of some people on 
board another “‘dahabeah,” travelling with 
whom is a Mr. Arthur Livingstone. The 
whole plot is that Miss Hamlyn’s affections 
are by degrees alienated from her artist- 
lover in Kurope (who, by the way, writes 
her most touching letters) and transferred 
to Livingstone. Mr. Fleming has exhibited 
a remarkable faculty for character-drawing 
in his delineation of the two central figures 
and the various stages by which Living- 
stone’s cold and reserved nature was 
drawn towards the wayward and uncon- 
ventional disposition of the heroine. The 
author is an enthusiastic Egyptologist, 
and is entirely possessed with the genius 
loci. He quite carries the reader with him 
in his descriptions of Egyptian scenery, and 
introduces into the dialogue and narrative 
« wonderful mass of information on Egyp- 
tian mythology and legend. It is a pity 
that he was forestalled in the use of his in- 
tended title of ‘* Kismet,’’ which would have 
so well suited the style and subject-matter. 
Once more, in Juliet’s Guardian, an inter- 
cepted letter separates two congenial souls ; 
once again two people are united who are 
utterly unsuited to each other; once more 
does the inappropriate husband conveniently 
die of heart-disease, and the heroine is finally 
married to her first love. Still there is 
some originality in the treatment of this 
ancient plot, and Mrs. Cameron writes 
fluent and good English. Also, though there 
is a great crowd of characters, they each 
and all retain their individuality through- 
out the story. Colonel Fleming’s character 





The Chiteau de Vésinet. By the Author of 


is a noble conception. But at this point 
praise must cease. 


Weavers and Weft is another change on 
the same old plot, though this time we are 
spared the infliction of another lost letter, 
and only read about the unhappy union, the 
death of the objectionable man—prairie- 
fever in South America this time—and the 
happy marriage of the widow to the hero, 
Sir Cyprian Davenant, who, at the com- 
mencement of the story, had refrained from 
proposing marriage to her on account of his 
poverty. Of course Miss Braddon has 
seasoned the dish with her usual condiments 
of murder and kidnapping. The redeeming 
point of the tale is its brevity, occupying 
as it does only one volume and a half. A 
réchauffé of old magazine-stories of trifling 
interest occupies the remaining space of the 
three volumes. Among them we notice 
“Sir Luke’s Return,” which we remember 
reading with interest some time ago. 

Renruth is a trivial little story, quite 
harmless, and occasionally nonsensical. It 
is named after the hero, who is a clerk on 
the Stock Exchange, and has a mania for 
private theatricals. Descriptions of "Change 
and of a dramatic club are fairly done. The 
villain of the story, Matthew Skelton, is en- 
trusted by Renruth’s uncle to buy in a very 
large amount of a certain stock, and, having 
pocketed the money, bolts off to Boulogne. 
Thither he is followed by Renruth, disguised 
asanold man. A sensational incident dis- 
covers the fact that a woman with whom 
Renruth had contracted a secret marriage is 
the deserted wife of Matthew Skelton. This 
sets our hero free from a tie that has become 
distasteful to him. He eventually marries 
his cousin, who has always loved him, while 
Skelton, once more united to his wife, be- 
takes himself to Australia and prospers. The 
plot might have been made something of, 
but is spoilt by weak treatment and a lame 
style of composition. 

The Chdteaw de Vésinet is a_ short, 
well-written, and really interesting tale. 
Lilian Gray is the motherless daughter of a 
young English girl, who had been decoyed 
from home, estranged from her rich rela- 
tions, and subsequently deserted by her 
husband and left to die. Dr. Seymour, an 
English physician living at St. Germains, 
attended the mother on her death-bed, and 
adopted the daughter. Lilian, in course of 
time, becomes engaged to a young French 
officer, who is shortly afterwards sent out to 
the Crimea. By a chapter of accidents our 
heroine is restored to her family, and in the 
whirl of English fashionable society almost 
forgets her French lover. He distinguishes 
himself greatly in the Crimean War, but 1s 
seriously wounded in the attack on the 
Redan. Lilian’s love for him is revived; 
she hastens out to assist in nursing him, 
and is married to him on their return to 
Paris after his recovery. The book is well 
worth reading, and may be safely put into 
anybody’s hands. ; 

Done in the Dark is a most appropriate 
title for one of the worst novels we ever Da 
the misfortune to wade through. A shadow 
of dense darkness pervades the whole book. 
The writer is evidently conscious to @ faint 
degree of the obscurity of style, and attempts 
to render the narrative intelligible by 20 
explanatory “id est” in almost every page, 
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after nearly every pronoun. From no point 
of view, moral, social, or literary, would it 
be possible to find an excuse for the publica- 
tion of such a mass of rubbish. 

T. W. CrawLey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to Political Economy. By 
Arthur Latham Perry, LL.D., Orrin Sage Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Williams College. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Political economy is 
comparatively in its youth in America, and Eng- 
lish economists, who are chiefly engaged in 
limiting and qualifying its early generalisations 
and assumptions, must envy the freshness and 
confidence with which Transatlantic professors of 
the science sometimes propound them. Mr. Perry 
states in his preface that he has endeavoured “ so 
to lay the foundations of political economy in 
their whole circuit that they will never need to be 
disturbed afterwards by persons resorting to it, 
however long and however far these persons may 
pursue their studies in this science.” There was 
a time when the trumpet of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge professor of political economy might give 
forth no less certain a sound, but few such notes 
are now heard from English Chairs. Nor since 
the publication of Mr. Mill’s treatise would many 
English readers be satisfied with the conception of 
“the whole circuit ” of political economy involved 
in Mr. Perry’s definition of it as the science of 
exchange or of value; which omits the depart- 
ment of production, and includes only a particular 
species or mode of distribution. The theory of 
— finds no place within this definition. 
olitical economy, according to Mr. Perry, “ has 
to do with processes simply as they are related to 
sales,” and he proposes, as a contribution to a 
more correct economic nomenclature, to define 
production as “effort in getting something 
ready to sell and selling it.” Do the small 
farmers of the continent of Europe, then, pro- 
duce nothing but what they bring to market ? 
Is the produce they grow for their own con- 
sumption beneath the attention of an economist ? 
There was a time when all production in both 
farming and manufacture was for domestic con- 
sumption ; and production of this kind probably 
will always occupy a considerable place in the 
economy of human society. Mr. Perry terms the 
law of demand and supply “the most compre- 
hensive and beautiful law in political economy,” 
and finds in it a complete explanation of the 
movements of values and prices. Yet with the 
same supply of commodities, and the same demand 
for them, prices vary according as buyers and 
sellers, respectively, compete or combine, accord- 
ing to the rise or fall of speculation, and even 
according to the action of the weather upon the 
spirits. Following Bastiat, Mr. Perry traces 
value exclusively to human effort :—“ What the 
earth does in producing wheat or rice, or any 
other of her growths, enters as no element into 
their value; since the sun shines free, and the 
rain falls free, and the chemical actions in growth 
and maturing work free.” But the sun does not 
shine, nor does the rain fall everywhere alike, nor 
have all soils the same chemical constituents or 
action, The olive and the vine are not growths 
of every clime, “God is a giver, not a seller,” 
Mr. Perry argues, but He does not give the same 
& to all; and we must add a protest against 
asing economic conclusions upon theological pro- 
positions. Not quite consistently the author 
says:—“ While it is not denied that the varying 
fertility in lands may, within certain limits, vary 
the prices of those lands, it is confidently affirmed 
that a high degree of natural fertility has been 
scattered with so bountiful a hand, and that lands 
naturally less fertile have such compensating. ad- 
vantages of another sort that under a broad view 
the degree of original fertility becomes a common 
factor cancelled in price.” If lands vary at all in 
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value according to natural fertility, the proposi- 
tion is untenable that the services of natural 
agents are gratuitous and do not affect values. It 
may also be confidently affirmed that a high 
degree of natural fertility has not been scattered 
over the north of Scotland, or the bogs of Ireland, 
or the steppes of Russia; and that the variations 
in value ascribable to nature, so far from being 
insignificant, are enormous. The best part of Mr. 
Perry’s treatise is his chapter on Commerce, in 
which the arguments against Protectionism are 
clearly and strongly stated. 


The Causes of Recent Changes in the Prices of 
the Precious Metals. By Henry ©. Carey. (Phila- 
delphia: Collins, Printer.) This pamphlet con- 
tains the evidence of the celebrated Protectionist 
economist Mr. Carey before a Committee of Con- 
gress on the above subject. English opponents 
of Protection are apt to forget the maxim fas est et 
ab hoste doceri, and that they may derive instruc- 
tion from an antagonist of Mr. Carey’s calibre, 
even where his skill and vigour in controversy are 
employed in defence of a false position. There 
are points in this tract which economists who 
reject its main doctrines will find worthy of their 
attention. But we do not quite understand wh 
the Committee of Congress and Mr. Carey speak 
of “confirming France and the other nations of 
the Latin Union in their present policy of employ- 
ing silver as an unlimited legal tender.” The 
States of the Latin Union have, on the contrary, 
for some years strictly limited the coinage of 
silver. Nor do we see why Mr. Carey should 
say:—“ Alone among the nations France has 
throughout the whole century pertinaciously ad- 
hered to the protective system.” Russia, not 
France, is the European nation which most 
pertinaciously adheres to Protection. France made 
a long step in the direction of Free Trade by the 
commercial treaties, the revival of which is now 
under consideration; all her most eminent 
economists are Free Traders; indeed, there is no 
school of economists in France which shows the 
smallest favour to Protectionist doctrines. 


Duties of the Church of England. By the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (Macmillan.) The Church 
and her Ordinances. By Dean Hook. (R. Bentley 
and Son.) Heroes of Faith. By Dr. C.J. Vaughan. 
(Macmillan.) Ministerial Duties. By D. Bather, 
(Macmillan.) The Good Shepherd. By W. E. 


Heygate. (Rivingtons.) Current Coin. By H. 
R. Haweis. (Henry S. King and Co.) In the 


Days of thy Youth. By F. W. Farrar. (Mac- 
millan.) Hours of Thought. By J. R. Martineau. 
(Longmans.) Experiences of the Inner Life. By 
E. Garbett. (Longmans.) Salvation Here and 
Hereafter. By J. Service. (Macmillan.) Sermons 
By F. W. Rothe. (T. 
and T.Clark.) Sermons for the Church's S By 


divines with equal unembarrassed reverence. 
He was a master of clear, forcible, weighty state- 
ment, and believed that in defending the curious 
amalgam of doctrines and practices which is the 
kernel of historical Anglicanism he was defending 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. It is 
worth while to point out some of the causes 
which led such an able and honest man to dispose 
of the whole historical development of theology 
by dividing its results into unauthorised corrup- 
tions and reassertions of truths which had been 
denied. To begin with, he was thrown out of 
sympathy with it by a reverence which excluded 
spiritual spontaneity: for instance, he objected to 
the Invocation of Saints because we should not 
dare to pray for one another without an express 
command. Then the conversion of the Empire, 
the invasion and the conversion of the bar- 
barians, the quarrel between East and West, 
the dialectical movement which followed the 
victory over the Albigenses and Averrhoists, 
each gave a character to separate stages of 
the process, so that each successive stage appears 
less satisfactory to those who idealise the first. 
Dr. Vaughan’s scholarly unction, to judge by his 
Heroes of Faith, flows in an unexhausted stream. 
The Charges of Archdeacon Bather, which he has 
edited, are sensible and earnest, and produce the 
effect of heightened commonplace. Mr. Heygate’s 
Meditations on pastoral duties are pointed and in- 
genious, and may be recommended to readers 
curious to find out what “ meditation” is. Mr. 
Haweis undertakes in his new volume to turn 
what he thinks some of the best speculation of the 
day on practical topics into Current Coin. Dr. 
Farrar’s Marlborough Sermons are worthy of the 
author of Eric; they inculcate plain duties at a 
disproportionate cost of emotion. One is struck 
by the fact that Mr. Garbett’s Experiences of the 
Inner Life do not differ materially from those re- 
vealed in Mr. Martineau’s Hours of Thought : both, 
for instance, push temperance near asceticism. 
Mr. Martineau’s sermons are still admirable for 
refinement and devotion, and his rejection of his- 
torical creeds seems to have led him to lay more 
stress on the psychological grounds on which it 
is possible to build a view of life and a system of 
discipline like that which those creeds inculcate. 
The two most noteworthy are those on the “ Tides 
of the Spirit” and the “ Sorrows of Messias.” 
Compared with Mr. Martineau, Mr. Service would 
be reckoned orthodox, but it is hard to find any- 
thing in his Christianity (sincerely held as it ma: 

be) but an irrelevant preface to altruism. Rothe’s 
Sermons on the Christian Year show a certain skill 
in raising a vague glow of religiosity which might 
conceivably influence belief and practice without 
being strong enough to regulate them. The 
late Mr. Parker’s Sermons on the Church's 


Seasons hardly deserve the imprimatur of the 





J. W. Parker. (Rivingtons.) Sermons. By H. W. 
Sargent. Some Difficulties of Belief. By Teign- 
mouth Shore. (Cassell.) The Use and Abuse of 
the World. (Christian Knowledge Society.) The 
Ark of God. By Dr. Parker, Vol. I., City Temple 
Pulpit. (Partridge.) Pulpit and Pew. By an 
Anglican Layman. (Tegg.) The Orthodox Doctrine 
of the Church of England. By T. J. Ball. (Riving- 
tons.) Two of the seven addresses which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has delivered in lieu 
of a Charge have more than an ephemeral in- 
terest, though the point, such as it is, is wrapped 
up in a good deal of official verbiage: they are 
the second and third, where it is shown against 
“ materialistic atheists” that Christianity is an 
important fact, and that no account of its origin 
so precise and plausible as the traditional one has 
yet been given, and against “ deists” and “ agnos- 
tics,” that Christianity set out with definite con- 
crete belief. But when one turns to Dean Hook’s 
Sermons on the Church and her Ordinances one 
doubts whether official Anglican theology has im- 
proved in the last thirty or forty years. Dean 
Hook was perhaps the last of the pure Anglicans 
who accepted the Reformers and the Caroline 





Bishop of Manchester. A volume of sermons 
is a curious memorial for the founder of a 
choral service, but the late H. W. Sargent’s have 
a curious refinement of timid, anxious asceticism, 
which is as attractive as the fragmentary notes of 
F. W. Robertson's lectures on Genesis, which it 
has been decided to republish. One may notice 
that he lays down more than once that unfelt de- 
gradation is the worst and sufficient punishment 
of sin. Mr. Shore has the art of teaching a 
fashionable congregation to do what they can 
(which is little) to parry objections, and also 
(which is much) to snub objectors. The St. 
James’s lectures on the Use and Abuse of the 
World are ingenious, and candid, and incoherent. 
Dr. Parker has the largest chapel after Mr. Spur- 
geon’s, anc publishes his sermons, like Mr. Spur- 
geon, periodically; they are fluent, clever, and 
egoistical, and not very earnest. The author of 
Pulpit and Pew is a shrewd and not ill-natured 
observer of popular preachers, and his book is 
not without entertainment for the same class of 
readers as those for whom Dr. Maurice Davies 
used to cater. Mr. Bennett's preface is acute, 
candid, perhaps a trifle sceptical. Mr. Ball’s 
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Commentary on the Articles incorporates as much 
scholasticism as he agrees with, and is shrewd but 
meagre, and not very candid. For instance, his 
commentary on the Seventeenth Article contains 
little but a statement that the Port-Royalists 
illustrate the advantages, and the Scotch Presby- 
terians the dangers, of a belief in predestination 
as set forth in the Article. 


We have received The Inductive Method of 
Christian Inquiry, by Percy Strutt (Hodder and 
Stoughton)—the table of contents promises more 
than the book performs—and a translation (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark) of Thiersch’s treatise on 
The Christian Commonwealth, which is mostly a 
cumbrous plea for the traditional element which is 
still strong in German politics. 


TuHoven the Supremacy of Man (Hamilton, 
Adams and Co.) does not demand analysis here, 
readers with a taste for mysticism will find it repay 
perusal, and will bereminded of the Gnostics, Hegel, 
Boehme, St. Paul, and especially Swedenborg. 
To a rather wider circle we can recommend two 
recent books on Spiritualism: Old Truths in a New 
Light, by the Countess of Caithness (Chapman 
and Hall), and Life Beyond the Grave, described 
by a spirit through a writing medium (E. W. 
Allen), The first contains a very interesting ac- 
count of some “gnomes” which the writer ac- 
tually “saw,” and some curious speculations of 
her own and an Italian priest's of the last century, 
on the necessity of elemental spirits as an inter- 
mediate stage between animals and angels, because 
the scale of being, but for the rebellion of the angels, 
would have been complete without man. The 
rest of the book is taken up with astrological and 
cabalistical thecries and illustrations of the analogy 
of the condition of mediums to that of ancient 
claimants of superhuman power. The attraction of 
the other book is its perfect good faith and sobriety. 
The medium tried “ planchette,” failed at first, 
then succeeded after having his arm and hand 
mesmerised by an American medium, who failed 
to mesmerise the brain. Soon he got to write 
faster without “ planchette,” still without knowing 
what was coming next, and therefore believing 
that he was being dictated to. He expected to 
convert the world to spiritualism, but found that 
he was befooled. Another “ developing medium,” 
a lady of talent and character, then took him in 
hand with happier results, and brought him into 
relation with “spirits” who have worked out a 
curiously logical, quaint, and not unedifying theory 
of the life out of the body, which represents it as 
simply a continuation of this, and includes an expla- 
nation of the discordant testimony of “ spirits,” and 
many neat guesses like this: when a selfish man of 
science dies he goes on making discoveries which 
he can only communicate to the living by finding 
another man of science who, without knowing it, 
is a writing medium and gets the credit of them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. SrintMan, whose important book on the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina we reviewed 
recently, has again gone out to the lands of the 
Slav and the Turk, and will continue to afford 
sound guidance to English public opinion in the 
present momentous crisis and impending shock of 
Eastern affairs. 

A NEW magazine, to be published quarterly, is 
to be brought out in the Isle of Wight, ‘and 
several writers of wider fame than is usually ex- 
pected in the case of the best local publications 
have promised their assistance, it is said. 


A NEw “ pastoral” story, by Mr. Wedmore 
called “ The Four Bells of Chartres,” will appear 
immediately in Temple Bar. 

We understand that Mr. Thomas Hughes is 
contributing an article to the May number of the 
Contemporary Review on the Condition and Pro- 
spects of the Church of England. This number 
will also contain papers by M. Paul Janet, of the 





French Institute (on French Thought as influenced 
by Spinoza), by the Rev. H. R. Haweis (on 
Wagner), by Prof. Lightfoot (on Tatian), by Major 
Osborn (on Turkish Law), by Dr. Littledale (on 
Patriotism and Christianity), and by other authors. 


Mr. JosepH Hatton is writing a new novel, 
The Queen of Bohemia, which will commence in 
the May number of the Charing Cross Magazine. 


Mr. Horace Howarp Furness has finished his 
Variorum edition of Hamlet, and the book will 
be out shortly. It will appear in London before 
it is published in the United States. 


Mr. J. R. Green has, we hear, nearly com- 
pleted the first volume of his revised and enlarged 
History of England. 

THE new volume of Sussex Archaeological Col- 
lections, making the twenty-seventh of the series, 
contains a good account of New Shoreham, by 
Mr. Burton Green, and some very curious notes 
on Sussex Heronries, by the Rev. F. H. Arnold. 
Mr. Campkin contributes full and interesting 
biographies of the recently-deceased county anti- 
quaries, Mr. W. D. Cooper and Mr. M. A. Lower. 
Among the original documents printed for the 
first time in this volume is a seventeenth-century 
“ Journall of Master Nathaniel Coorthop, his 
Voyage from Bantam to the Ilands of Banda, 
being Chief Commander.” 


At the sale of the books and manuscripts of 
the late Dr. Cato Daniel, by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, on the 13th inst., a copy 
of the Second Folio of Shakspere, imperfect, the 
printed portion of title being a reprint, sold for 
20/., and a volume of fine impressions of Hogarth, 
from the library of Louis Philippe, for 16/. 15s. 
Among some first editions of standard works sold 
were Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 51. 12s. 6d. ; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 21. 7s.; Browning’s 
Poems, 4l. 2s.; and Thackeray’s Comic Tales, 
31. 10s. Among the few autograph letters offered 
were: Coleridge to the bookseller Cottle, 27. 9s. ; 
Southey to Cottle, 17. 13s.; and Wordsworth to 
Cottle, 22, 


Messrs, MAcMILLAN AND Co. have in the press 
Some Aspects of the Christian Ideal, being a 
volume of sermons by the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. will publish im- 
mediately a little book on Hospital Organisation, 
with special reference to the Organisation of Hos- 
pitals for Children, by Dr. Charles West, the 
well-known physician. 

A memorr of the Rev. John Whitaker, the 
author of The History of Manchester, 1771-5, and 
of The Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, &c., was 
read before a recent meeting of the Manchester 
Literary Club by Mr. J. E. Bailey. Prominence 
was given to some overlooked details of Whita- 
ker’s connexion with Manchester and its first im- 
provement Act, the commissioners of which voted 
him ‘“‘an enemy to the town.” The paper sup- 
plied some additional particulars of his in- 
tercourse with two celebrated men, Dr. John- 
son and Gibbon. It was Whitaker's boast 
that he was the only man except Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk who opposed Johnson freely. Gibbon 
submitted the manuscript of his celebrated “ His- 
tory” to the critical perusal of Whitaker, but first, 
it appears, took the trouble of gutting it of every- 
thing “very offensive” to the reader’s staunch 
orthodoxy. The publication of the attacks on 
Christianity led to some vigorous writing on the 
part of Whitaker, which put an end to their 
friendship. 

We hear that the collection of Oriental MSS. 
left by the late lamented Dr. Haug has been pur- 
chased from his widow for the Royal Library of 
Munich, for the sum of 17,000 marks. This im- 
— collection, which was brought together 

y Dr. Haug during his protracted stay in India, 
consists of a choice collection of Zend, Pehlevi, 





Paizend, and Persian MSS., relating to the Zoro- 
astrian religion, and of several hundred Sanskrit 
MSS. Among the latter, those belonging to the 
Vedic epoch of Indian literature are specially im- 
portant, and, most of them, znedita; there is also 
a number of valuable MSS. of later Sanskrit 
works, including several law-codes hitherto un- 
published, &c. Some of the MSS. are very 
ancient. 


Dr. Witnetm Meyer has published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Bavarian Academy for 
1876 an interesting paper on, and reprint of, a 
Greek letter of the well-known Reformer Me- 
lanchthon to his friend Camerarius concerning 
the marriage of Luther with Catherine von Bora, 
In this letter, which the learned editor proves to 
have been written two days after the wedding— 
t.e., on June 16, 1522—Melanchthon expresses his 
disapproval of this marriage of a former monk 
with a former nun in rather strong terms, 
though at the same time adding some apologetic 
and consolatory reflections. He is known to have 
very soon after relented and given his cordial 
assent to the daring step of his friend, which had 
at first been considered by many adherents of 
Luther as a presumptuous innovation. Camerarius, 
in his edition of Melanchthon’s letters to himself, 
had not ventured to print the original remarks of 
that letter, but softened them down considerably 
aud even added several new sentences, in order to 
avoid giving offence to the Lutherans. Dr. Meyer 
has published the original wording from the col- 
lection of Melanchthon’s original letters to Came- 
rarius contained in a MS. volume of the Biblioteca 
Chigiana, at Rome. 


Mr. Jonn BrapsHaw, LL.D., Professor of 
History and Fellow of the University of Madras, 
has in the press an edition of Milton, with notes, 
for college students. It will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 


WE find with regret that the Rev. John Adams, 
Vicar of Stockcross, Berkshire, must be included 
in the number of those who perished in the terri- 
ble fire at St. Louis. He was born at Morwen- 
stow, in the extreme north of Cornwall, in 1822, 
and graduated B.A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 
1848, having won the Newdigate of the preceding 
year by his poem on “ Prince Charles Edward after 
Culloden,” a circumstance which came prominently 
before the public a short time ago through a 
groundless charge of plagiarism brought against 
him by the late Rev. R. S. Hawker. To the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall he 
contributed the Lives of many of the Saints of his 
native county, and contemplated the speedy pub- 
lication of a volume on that subject. Mr. Adams 
took great interest in the study of geology; 
“A Geological Sketch of the Valley of the 
Kennet” from his pen appeared in the Wilis 
Archaeological Magazine for 1869, and a paper on 
“The Sarsen Stones of Berks and Wilts” in the 
Geological Magazine for 1873. 


Tue St. James's Magazine will appear on May 1 
in an enlarged and improved form. It will in 
future be published by the Charing Cross Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Mr. QuaritcH has reissued the Storia della 
Pittura Italiana, by the celebrated scholar Gio- 
vanni Rosini, printed at Pisa nearly thirty years 
ago, with an English title, and a double index of 
the plates, also in English. 


Evropgan scholars will learn with regret that 
no properly qualified successor to Dr. Bleek has 
yet been appointed at the Grey Library, Capetown, 
and that the proposal to found a chair of Com- 
—: Philology there is still in abeyance. 

eanwhile the precious contents of the library are 
lying in comparative neglect, many additions are 
hardly likely to be made to them, and the chance of 
collecting the invaluable linguistic and ethnologi 
facts presented by the South African tribes and 
languages is passing by. It is satisfactory to find, 
however, that the missionaries in Africa are fully 
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alive to the importance of the matter and the 
necessity of prompt action on the part of those 
who have the will and the means to move. 
Memorials have been sent from various missions to 
the Colonial Secretary at Capetown, all urging the 
need of appointing a scholar to superintend the 
Grey Library, and of thus justifying the Govern- 
ment grant in aid of the general library. Of these 
petitions, one is from British Kaffraria, headed by 
the Rev. A. Kropf, the superintendent of the 
Berlin missions; a second from the Transkeian 
territory, to which Bishop Callaway’s signature is 
attached; a third from the German missionaries 
in Great Namaqualand, under the Right Rev. J. G. 
Krénlein’s superintendence; a fourth from the 
missionaries in Hereroland; while a fifth is 
expected from the Finnish missionaries in 
Avamboland. The memorialists state their desire 
“to make known to the Honourable Government of 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope the exceeding 
loss sustained by [them] in [their] study of the South 
African languages by the death of the late Curator 
of the Grey Library [Dr. Bleek], and [their] great 
anxiety that a fitting successor should speedily be 
appointed, to carry on the interrupted labours of the 
late Dr. Bleek at the Grey Library, and his researches 
into the languages and literature of the native races.” 
They further point out 
“the sufficiently evident: fact that, for the Custodian- 
ship of the Grey Library, the services of a thoroughly- 
trained Comparative Philologist are required, who 
will be able to deal in true scientific and scholarly 
method with the valuable materials which it contains, 
and which are, in many instances, the fruits of the 
labours of individual missionaries.” 
Other petitions equally urge the appointment of a 
trained philological scholar, 
“as much in the interest of their own work as in that 
of linguistic science in general. Their own work de- 
mands as thorough a knowledge as possible of the 
particular language in which and with which they 
have to labour; but this knowledge is not attainable 
without that of other cognate languages, which it is 
impossible for them to acquire in the circumstances 
under which they have to work. For this end the 
labours of a thorougkly-trained philological scholar, 
like Dr. Bleek, are required, who knows how to unite 
in a single building the individual stones of which it 
iscomposed. . . . It can scarcely be doubted that 
when Sir George Grey bequeathed his valuable library 
to the Colony he had no other object in view [than 
that of making Capetown the centre of South African 
philology]. He can hardly have intended that it 
should be established in Capetown merely to be seen, 
but rather that its treasures should be rendered use- 
ful, in the first place to South Africa, and after that 
to the science of language in general.” 


Mr. AuBrEY DE VERE has collected into two 
volumes the whole of his secular poems written 
previously to 1872. Some of them will be new to 
the public; others are revised and enlarged. 
 Antar and Zara, an Eastern Romaace,” and 
‘Inisfail,” lend their names to the volume which 
will appear ina few days; while “The Fall of 
Rora” and “The Search after Proserpine” are 
the chief poems in the volume which will follow 
in the course of a month. The two volumes are 
linked together by the general title of Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Messrs. Henry 8. King 
and Co, are the publishers. 


Tux third volume of Supernatural Religion will 
be published by Messrs. Longmans in a few days, 
and will complete the work. The Acts of the 
Apostles are dealt with at much leagth, and other 
New Testament writings are more rapidly dis- 
missed, The direct evidence of St. Paul for 
miracles is then examined, and the work concludes 
with a searching investigation into the evidence for 
the Resurrection and Ascension. 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
n published :—Further Papers relating to the 
ate Disturbances in Barbadoes (price 9d. and 
10d.) ; Correspondence relating to Church Endow- 
ments and other ecclesiastical questions in 
Gibraltar (price 8d.); Papers relating to H.M. 





Colonial Possessions, Part I. of 1876 (price 1s. 
4d.) ; Return showing the Expenditure from the 
Grant to the Education Department in 1876, and 
the Results of the Inspection and Examination of 
Elementary Schools (price 43d.) ; Additional Cor- 
respondence respecting the Financial Condition of 
the Colonies of Sierra Leone, Gambia, and St. 
Helena (price 9d.); Report of the Committee on 
the supply of Engineer Officers and Engine-room 
Artificers for H.M.’s Navy (price 3s. 8d.) ; Report 
of the Committee to inquire into the System under 
which the Duties of the Store Department of the 
Navy are conducted (price 6s.); Returns relating 
to the Number of Christians, Salaries of Ministers 
of Religion, &c., in East India (price 3d.); 
Thirty-Eighth Report on Prisons in Scotland 
(price 8d.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue Report of the Surveyor-General of India 
on the Topographical Surveys of India for the 
season 1875-6 has been received in this country. 
To this Report is prefixed a map which shows most 
clearly the progress hitherto achieved in the de- 
tailed survey of our great Eastern Empire. 
Through the agency of the three branches of the 
Survey, Trigonometrical, Topographical, and 
Revenue, the blanks are fast diminishing. Most 
conspicuous among the unmapped regions are the 
western half of Rajpootana, a good portion of the 
Bombay Presidency (the old surveys of which 
were not accurate), embracing the Konkans, the 
South Mahratta country, and part of Khandeish, 
and the entire southern part of the Peninsula of 
Hindustan south of the Kistnah and Tungabudrah 
rivers. In the North-Western Provinces there is an 
extensive tract east of the Ganges which requires 
re-survey, the old survey being totally untrust- 
worthy, and the native States of Nepaul and Bhoo- 
tan are of course practically unsurveyed, though 
it must not be forgotten that, bit by bit, a very 
fair topographical knowledge of the former and of 
a good part of the latter has been acquired by the 
Trigonometrical Survey Department. From the 
above it will be seen how much remains to be 
done before a first survey of India can be com- 
pleted, and how desirable it is that this most 
useful and necessary work should be allowed to 
progress unmolested with a view to the early 
acquirement of an accurate statistical knowledge 
of our Indian Empire. 


In describing a journey which he has made 
through the little-known districts in the north- 
east of Tasmania, the Governor states that the 
country is almost entirely clothed with the most 
luxuriant vegetation ; the eucalypti on the flats 
and rich hill-sides attain a great size, and the 
valuable black-wood (Acacia melanoxylon), the 
native beech or myrtle (Fagus Cunningham), the 
silver wattle (Acacia dealbata), the sassafras 
(Atherosperma moschata), and the tree-ferns and 
climbers, add beauty to the forest. The tree-ferns 
are most remarkable for the great profusion and 
luxuriance with which they grow, reaching occa- 
sionally a height of thirty feet, and being thickly 
spread over the whole district. The country is 
well watered with clear brooks and streams, and 
it is in the beds of these in the hilly country that 
the recent discoveries of tin have been made. 


We hear that Her Majesty’s Consul-General 
has recently paid a visit to the southern portion 
of the country belonging to Zanzibar on the main- 
land of Africa, and that he found a great change 
had occurred there, owing to the Seyyid’s en- 
deavours to put down the slave-trade, which for- 
merly passed from Lake Nyassa through this 
region en route for Arabia, Madagascar, the 
Comoro Islands, &c. Three years ago in this 
district of Mwngao, which lies to the north of 
Cape Delgado—the northern limit of the Portu- 
guese possessions in that quarter—trade was 
found to be entirely paralysed, and copal-digging— 
the principal industry—quite puta stop to, because 





the diggers were constantly seized and sold as 
slaves. Dr. Kirk found everything altered for the 
better, the slave-trade stopped, and the country 
settled down to industrial pursuits. A great trade 
in india-rubber has sprung up, which promises to 
become very important; besides this, the country 
along the coast is rich in copal, ebony, dyewoods, 
&e., and further inland coal and iron are to be 
found in large quantities. 


WE have received a copy of a most valuable 
Hypsometric Map of the United States, by Henry 
Gannett, M.E., newly issued by the Department 
of the United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories, F. V. Hayden, United States geologist, 
in charge. The map, which is drawn on a scale of 
about 100 miles to an inch, shows the contour 
lines of 500 and 1,000 feet above the sea, and of 
each succeeding thousand feet up to the greatest 
elevations. Two years ago Mr. Gannett rendered a 
great service to science by computing the mean 
elevation of twenty of the States and territories ; 
his present work gives for the first time an authori- 
tative basis upon which the average altitude of 
the whole vast area of the United States may be 
estimated, 


In A Narrative of the Discovery of the Great 
Central Lakes of Africa (¥’. King: Halifax, 1877), 
Mr. J. L. Clifford Smith, F.R.G.S., has strung 
together, in chronological order, a series of ex- 
tracts from the published accounts given by the 
discoverers of these lakes—Burton, Speke, Living- 
stone, Baker, Stanley, and Cameron—with a view 
to giving in as condensed a form as possible a 
record of the knowledge we now possess concern- 
ing them. 

A REPORT has reached the Italian Geographical 
Society that the Marquis Antinori, the leader of 
the Italian Expedition to the countries south of 
Abyssinia, has met with a rather severe gun- 
accident while hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Ankober, in Shoa, where the expedition is awaiting 
reinforcements. 


Tue Survey of Palestine has been recommenced 
satisfactorily. The latest news from Lieutenant 
Kitchener, dated March 25, from his camp at 
Hattin, announces that the country is quite quiet, 
and that there are no fears of any outbreak. The 
party had already filled in, at their first camp, 
the detail of the plain of Akka, and finished the 
line of levels from Mejdel to the Mediterranean. 
They had also made a long search after a certain 
name—Calamon—which appears on the maps of 
Robinson, Ritter and Sepp, but not on Vandevelde 
and Guerin’s; nor can it be found in the new survey 
lists. The search seems to have proved that the 
name does not exist. Lieutenant Conder has made 
a study of the “Mukams” or sacred places of 
modern Palestine. He has collected some 300 of 
these, which are probably the survivors of the 
old idolatrous “ High Places.” The Fellaheen 
retain much of the old superstition for the “ High 
Places,” considering an oath by the saint or sheikh 
who is the tutelary deity as more binding than 
one by Allah. The names may be divided into 
seven classes, or, more roughly, into three—those 
which preserve the Biblical names, and are 
probably of Jewish origin; those which pre- 
serve Christian names, such as the Mukams 
of Matthew, John, and Paul, still to be found; 
and those of more recent and Moslem times. 
His paper on the subject, which appears in the 
forthcoming number of the Quarterly Statement 
of the Society, is extremely interesting. To the 
same number M. Clermont-Ganneau contributes a 
paper in which he gives the details and conclu- 
sions of a discovery made by himself in Jerusalem, 
to which attention was drawn a short time ago 
by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Most of the facts appeared ten years 
ago in Major Wilson’s Ordnance Survey Notes. 
M. Ganneau’s chief merit is in having clearly 
brought out the regularformationofa Jewish tomb, 
with three loculi on a side, cut across diagonally 
by the wall of the church, which constitutes the 
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so-called Tomb of Joseph of Arimathaea ; and 
his main discovery is that another loculus, known 
before, and suggested by Major Wilson to be a 
treasure-chamber,§terminates, not in rock, but in 
rubbish sloping at such an angle as to show, other 
indications making in the same direction, that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands upon a col- 
lection of Jewish tombs, a point the importance 
of which in the Jerusalem controversy cannot be 
everlooked. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE mest interesting paper in the present 
number of Mind is an examination by Mr. E. B. 
Tylor of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
primitive ideas as expounded in the first volume 
of the Principles of Sociology. This theory was 
so bold and startling that one was curious to see 
what a specialist like Mr. Tylor would say of it. 
His judgment is on the whole highly favourable. 
Mr. Tylor admits that in several important points 
Mr. Spencer has enlarged and completed his own 
doctrine of animism. At the same time certain 
suggestions are rejected as fanciful and unsup- 
= by evidence. Also it is pointed out that 
ypotheses—for example, those resorted to for ex- 
plaining the idea of Hades, and the custom of 
animal-worship—though valuable up to a certain 
point, will not bear the strain put on them by 
their author. Mr. Tylor thinks Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is in error when he denies in toto the 
myth-making tendency of primitive man. A 
clever paper on “ Cram” by Prof, Stanley Jevons 
hardly justifies its title to a place in a 
journal of psychology and philosophy. The es- 
sayist’s single reference to psychological prin- 
ciples is to the very questionable analysis of 
memory supplied by Sir W. Hamilton, and even 
this reference is made no use of on the argument. 
Mr. Jevons’ main contention, that the right sort 
of cram is the best preparation for practical life, 
has no doubt a certain empirical basis. But all 
such reasoning must be unsatisfactory until there 
are laid the foundations of a science of education. 
It must strike every reader, too, that the 
writer’s defence of our examination-system errs 
quite as much in partiality of view as the opposite 
opinion which he seeks to controvert. The capa- 
bility of rapidly acquiring new details and then 
dismissing them from the mind may be of great prac- 
tical utility, though the Professor seems to forget 
that we do not all lead a forensic kind of life; but 
surely the permanent retention of general truths as 
guiding principles is equally a part even of prac- 
tical education, and it might have been worth 
while to enter a little into the best way of 
securing this lasting mental furniture. In a short 
article on “Consciousness and Unconsciousness ” 
Mr. G. H. Lewes seeks to retain the term conscious- 
ness fordiscriminated feelings. The conscious region 
again falls into the subconscious, and the conscious 
in the narrower sense, so that we have three 
grades of mental life. Mr. Lewes seems to think 
that “unconscious sentience” is free from the 
paradoxical appearance which belongs to “ uncon- 
scious sensation.” Mr. Sidgwick’s recent work 
on Ethics is once more the subject of an ela- 
borate criticism. After having just received 
an assault from the Hegelian side, Mr. Sidg- 
wick is attacked from the opposite side of 
Egoistic Hedonism. The present critic, Mr. 
Alfred Barratt, writes very skilfully, and suc- 
ceeds, we think, in showing the principal weak- 
nesses in Mr, Sidgwick’s ultimate positions. His 
suggestions as to the best way of avoiding the 
difliculties said to be insuperable by Mr. Sidgwick 
are interesting, though too brief to be quite satis- 
factory. Mr. Veitch concludes his learned account 
of philosophy in the Scotch Universities, using 
the opportunity of adding something to the ex- 
position and support of the doctrines of Reid and 
Hamilton. Mr. Veitch thinks that the method of 
Scotch philosophy, the study of the facts of con- 
sciousness, only needs to be extended to the con- 





sciousness of the race, and to be enlightened by a 
wider knowledge of foreign philosophy, in order to 
reach noble results in the future. One is apt to 
suppose, however, that a method of observation 
applied to the consciousness of the race would 
cease to be the Scotch method. 


In the January number of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy there is a long and able 
criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer's doctrine of the 
Relativity of Knowledge, by John Watson. Ap- 
proaching the subject from the Hegelian point of 
view—that Thought, Nature, and God (or the 
Absolute) are not three independent existences, 
but that the last includes within itself as its 
essential content the opposition of subject and 
object—the critic seeks to show the fundamental 
inconsistency of Mr. Spencer’s position. His 
method of philosophising is said to be derived 
we from Empiricism, partly from “ Dogmatic 
dealism.” By this not very happy phrase the 
writer means the principles gradually developed 
by Descartes, Spinoza, and Jacobi—of whom Sir 
W. Hamilton is but an exponent. The essential 
parts of this doctrine are the affirmation of the 
universality of thought (in opposition to Empiri- 
cism), and the abstract separation of the three 
regions of Thought, Nature, and the Absolute. 
In its first phase, in Descartes, this philosophy 
seeks to give equal reality to the three spheres. 
But since thought has no concreteness, reality 
cannot be made to depend upon consciousness, 
and hence the second phase of this doctrine, in 
Spinoza, in which all reality is carried over into 
the Absolute conceived as an abstract substance, 
“ while all concreteness as relative to our intelli- 
gence is supposed to borrow a kind of reality from 
its supposed connection with the Absolute.” The 
third stage of this philosophy was reached by 
Jacobi and Hamilton, when it was recognised 
that determination involves negation, and that 
consequently all thought, in so far as deter- 
minate, is incompetent to apprehend real existence. 
Real knowledge is now limited to the apprehen- 
sion of the unconditioned—in other words, to the 
apprehension “that the immediate is.” The 
application of this idea to Nature and Mind 
results in the doctrine of the Relativity of Know- 
ledge—thatis to say, that all definite knowledge is 
relative. The writer then proceeds to examine 
Mr. Spencer’s account of the Relativity of Know- 
ledge—his Universal Postulate, and his ulti- 
mate interpretation of the relation of Matter 
to Mind. The upshot of the criticism is that 
Mr. Spencer is hopelessly entangled in in- 
consistencies and logical fallacies, through a con- 
fusion of two senses of the Relative—first, 
that which, as an object of thought, involves a 
relation to thought, and which in nowise neces- 
sitates the assumption of an absolute beyond con- 
sciousness ; and, secondly, that which is known in 
opposition to the absolute, which is thus supposed 
to exist beyond knowledge. The writer maintains 
that, so far from the first Relative implying the 
second, it is evident that just in proportion as the 
one is established the reality of the other be- 
comes precarious. 

Proressor Batn’s article in the Contemporary 
on “ Metaphysical Study ” gives a clear and useful 
sketch of the main divisions of philosophic study and 
their relations of dependence, with a view to the 
exigences of a debating society. Among several 
striking points in the exposition is the partial 
subordination of ethics to sociology. “The 
ethical philosopher, from not building on a fore- 
gone sociology, is obliged to extemporise in a 
paragraph the social system.” No less striking, 
perhaps, is the unimportant place given to 
metaphysical argument in theological discus- 
sions. “If a mixed commission of ten were 
nominated to adjudicate upon this vast pro- 
blem [theodicy] metaphysics might claim to be 
represented by two.” The article abounds in 
felicitous epigrammatic sayings: for example, 
“Many of the maxims as to happiness would not 
stand examination if people felt themselves free 





to discuss them ; ” and again, “ The Plato of Grote 
is the apotheosis of negation; it is not a philoso- 
phy so much as an epic; the theme—the noble 
wrath of the Greek dissenter.” 

In Good Words for April Dr. Tristram takes 
more amusing flights among the Mascarene isles 
and the Mauritius, and points to several in- 
digenous birds which are extant though rare, as 
well as to the relics of others now extinct. In 
the island of Rodriguez has been found a large 
shortwinged bird (Pezophaps solitarius) and a 
large heron (Ardea megalocephala). Mr. Augustus 
Hare’s wanderings for April exhaust the Inns of 
Court; and Mr. Boyd Dawkins describes the 
symptoms of Vesuvius in January last, ripe for 
eruption. Good Things is rich in fiction and in 
adventures, such as ‘‘ The Fowler of Lone St. 
Kilda.” ‘Our Ironclads” is more solid reading. 
There is, however, more of the fun of sailor-life 
in “From Rugby to the World’s End.” “A 
Girl’s Confession to her Bosom Friend ” is a case of 
exaggerated “avicide.” The Day of Rest has 
several excellent bits of biography—John Locke, 
Ulrich von Hutten, and Edward Denison—and 
poetry, original and translated. Mr. R. A. Proc- 
tor’s Sunday reverie is on the Aurora Borealis, 
and Dr. J. E. Taylor discourses on “ Aquatic En- 
gineers ” in the form of American beavers. The 
Leisure Hour, in a paper “ Entered at Stationers’ 
Hall,” illustrates the history of early printing, 
binding, and publishing, from the archives of the 
Stationers’ Company; and in another, by Dr. 
Stoughton, the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. Other papers describe the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, and (in a separate article) the 
initiation of its freshmen; and there are two or 
three other equally seasonable contributions. Of 
an excellent tone and moral, too, is another con- 
tinued paper, “The Sparrow Club,” which 
tells how the vicar contrived by fair means to 
break up the union of the “Septem contra Pas- 
seres.” The Sunday at Home has a second paper 
by Mr. Wood on his discoveries at Ephesus, 
paper on Dr. Livingstone, and a sketch of Ray 
Palmer, with specimens of his Hymnology. A 
touching tale by the author of pitsodes A an 
Obscure Life, “ Dark Dennis and his Grandson,” 
is one of the attractions of this month’s Sunday 
Magazine, and there is an appropriate space allot- 
ted to William Caxton, printer. Mr. Page also in 
a brief paper describes “‘ A Waif’s Place of Wor- 
ship.” The Monthly Packet, which deserved to be 
placed earlier on our list, is, as usual, good all 
round. Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt discusses and 
describes the Roman Basilica in its various phases, 
and associates that in the house of Pudens with 
Claudia of 2 Tim. iv., 21, and the race of Caradoc. 
Miss Yonge’s “Cameo” is on Edward VI’s 
First Prayer Book; and there is a capital letter 
on “Special Subjects ” to candidates for the Local 
Examination. We highly commend the advice 
offered as to the study of logic by young women, 
and not less the practical remarks on the due 
digestion of what is acquired. 


Cassell's Family Magazine is a very good num- 
ber, containing useful details of such institutions 
as the “County Schools and Cavendish College 
at Cambridge,” and the Popular Science Schools 
and Classes in connexion with the Science an¢ 
Art Department in Great Britain; as well as 
clever sketches of types of men like “ Barristers 
Clerks,” who, partly by luck and partly by steadi- 
ness, rise sometimes to a flourishing position. 
“How to build Cities of Health” is a note of 
progress in the lines of Dr. Richardson’s “ Hygeia, 
and another good paper gives suggestions for en- 
joying “ Your Bank Holiday.” The Argonaut 
has a just criticism of Crabbe, “ Nature’s sternest 
painter,” by W. A. Steel, and an interesting and 
valuable account of the rite and institution of 
Sanctuary, as it availed at Beverley, at Hexham, 
and at Battle. Only at the two first-named was 


the Freed-Stool, or Chair of Peace, part of the 
institution, and this, which was a solid block 
of stone, conferred plenary protection. 


In the 
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Argosy Johnny Ludlow ro sae “ Helen’s 
Curate,” her second lover; and “Through Holland” 
is continued another stage. The Ladtes’ Treasury 
holds its own as a Magazine of Household Litera- 
ture. Besides a good paper of the editor's 
which introduces not a little botany and useful 
Inowledge in showing “‘The Way it is Done,” there 
is an account by Miss Amelia B. Edwards of her 
interview with Dr. Schliemann at Athens, of 
Helen’s golden ornaments, and of Mdme. Schlie- 
mann’s retention of the whole Odyssey in her 
memory. As might be expected, fashions, dress- 
making, cookery and needlework divide the 
space of this journal with mental food. It is hard 
to conceive what class of readers will accept as 
literature an epitome of the “Small House at 
Allington,” but this is a sample of the material of 
this month’s London Magazine! The Poets’ Maga- 
sine (Moxon) is more confessedly the work of 
amateurs, but it at least aims at originality. Some 
of its poetry is not unpromising ; and its studies 
of poets—e.g. Francois Villon, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and W. A. Gibbs—are meritorious. 
A short poem “ Till the Day Break” has pathos 
in it. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: April 14, 1877. 

Were I to follow my own inclinations I should 
not add anything to what my colleague, M. Burty, 
has already said on the subject of Victor Hugo’s 
new Légende des Siécles, nor would I on any 
account find fault with his unbounded enthusiasm. 
If Victor Hugo has defects he is no longer of an 
age to correct them, and the best thing we can do 
is to take him as he is and admire his still youth- 
ful vigour and his inexhaustible fertility. But as 
it is my duty to keep you informed of all that 
goes on here in the literary world, and of the direc- 
tion taken by public taste and opinion, I am as it 
were bound to go back to the Légende des Siécles, 
in order that your readers may be under no false 
impression with regard to its real value and the 
nature of the success it has met with. Its un- 
=— admirers are, it must be acknowledged, 
ew, and the enthusiastic can easily be counted. 
Most people are agreed in thinking the first 
Légende des Siécles superior to the new; that there 
is nothing in the new to be compared with Booz 
or with the Pauvres gens; that the scheme of the 
work is all but unintelligible; that it is composed 
of the most ill-assorted pieces, many of which are 
wearisome by reason of their length and monotony. 
The whole of the Romancero du Cid (which, more- 
over, is based on a gross historical error, the 
Cid’s supposed hostility to Don Sancho) is tedious 
and deficient in variety. The Epopée du Ver 
18 an interminable string of antitheses; Tout 
le passé et tout V'avenir is a most inferior repetition 
of the last piece in the first Légende des Siecles, and 
it is a labour to read the whole thing through from 
beginning to end. The series of idylls in which 
Victor Hugo wished to show the versatility of his 
power by making all the erotic poets speak 
in turn precisely proves his inability to vary his 
manner. The poets all speak in the same tone, 
and in atone far from idyllic. The sensuality 
of the verses is somewhat vulgar, and they have 
nothing naive about them, no breath of the air of 
thecountry. Unmeaningantitheses, pleasantry in bad 
taste, the most pretentious euphuism joined to the 
most extravagant hyperboles, lines put in to fill up 
the space, words and expressions required by the 
thyme which the sense does not justify—all the de- 
fects of the poet appear in this new work at almost 
every page. It would be foolish to deny it, or even 
to be surprised at it ; age has deprived Victor Hugo 
of much of his suppleness, his freshness, grace, 
and purity of form. Yet, at the same time, no 
one can refuse to admire his unimpaired energy. 
Age has stiffened his members, but has neither 
roken nor weakened them. His imagination re- 
tains its magic power; his style is still incom- 
parable in richness; his skill in versification 





amazes and enchants us. He tells a story and 
paints a scene as no one else can: L’Aigle du 
Casque, Le Cimetiére d’Eylau, Sous les Fourches 
Caudines, Guerre Civile, Questeon Sociale, Abime, 
will rank with his finest works, and there are ad- 
mirable passages in many other pieces. In 
conclusion, we find ourselves, as we read these 
volumes, at once irritated and captivated; we 
are conscious of both fatigue and admiration, and 
when we reflect on the immense work and the long 
life which the poet has behind him, the irritation 
and the weariness are forgotten and the admiration 
alone remains. 

It is with a sense of relief that we turn after 
finishing these volumes to Alfred de Musset, to 
verse so simple, so true, so melodiously poetical, 
so free from eraphasis and charlatanism, so full of 
true feeling and profound thoughts. Paul, his 
brother, invites us to read him again by givin 
us in his B ‘ographie d’A. de Musset (Lemerre po 
Charpentier) the explanation of each of his works, 
the circumstances that gave them birth. For 
Musset never wrote for the sake of writing; he 
never took up his pen as the boatman takes his oar 
and the workman his tool. He never made poetry 
a trade; he sang and wrote whenever a strong emo- 
tion, or an imperious inspiration, drove him to it. 
No doubt the Musset that brotherly affection shows 
us is an idealised Musset, and a discreet veil is 
thrown over the misery and the shame of a life 
which was one long suicide, but should the author 
be blamed for this? In Alfred de Musset two men 
dwelt side by side, and of these two one went 
down with all his vices into the grave, while the 
other, the better, purified by Art and by the Muse, 
lives for ever in his writings. The volume before 
us is the history of the latter. 

One great subject of Musset’s indignation was 
the decline of the novel—the novelists’ preference 
for vulgar subjects, and the successes due to 
scandal. What would he have said had he been 
alive now and seen M. Zola’s Assommoir followed 
by the appearance of La Fille Elisa, by M. Ed. 
de Goncourt (Charpeniier)? The heroine of this 
new publication is an unfortunate creature, who, 
having descended to the very lowest depths of 
vice, ends by almost unconsciously committing 
murder, and who, imprisoned for life in a prison- 
cell, is reduced by this inhuman régime of solitary 
confinement to idiocy and to death. M.de Gon- 
court’s knowledge of the world which he paints is, 
we say it to his credit, very imperfect: the ignoble 
jargon which M. Zola speaks with such amazing 
glibness M. de Goncourt can only lisp in faltering 
accents. There is a sense of effort, of pretension, 
of laborious and feeble imitation, present through- 
out. Only in the prison scenes do we recognise 
some trace of the talent which the brothers 
De Goncourt had accustomed us to look for in the 
lifetime of Jules, when all their works were pro- 
duced conjointly. The moment when Elisa, 
utterly stupefied by the prison treatment, becomes 
incapable of carrying out the orders that are given 
to her, and even of answering the observations ad- 
dressed to her, and when, broken down by punish- 
ments, she submits to them without daring to 
defend or exculpate herself, is really harrowing. 
But, unfortunately, all this part of the novel, the 
most carefully studied, is so exaggerated that we 
question whether it will help in any way, as M. de 
Goncourt seems to wish that it should, towards 
the reform of the penitentiary system. In the first 
part of the book which relates to the propaganda 
undertaken by Mrs. Butler, the author prides him- 
self on having been chaste and moral. This is, 
in some sense, true; but we doubt whether novel- 
ists are the people to throw light on such ques- 
tions, and we are of opinion that they would do 
better to leave them to the moralist, the economist, 
the physician and the historian. 

One of the men best fitted to pronounce an 
opinion on these matters would be M. Maxime Du 
Camp, who has so profoundly studied every order 
of Parisian society in his great work on Paris, sa 
Vie, et ses Organes. But he now prefers to turn 





his attention to the political diseases of French 
society. In the meantime, while still engaged on 
his important work on the Communalist Revolu- 
tion of 1871, he has just published an extremely 
curious as well as touching and amusing book on 
L’ Attentat de Fieschi (Charpentier). He had 
access to all the papers connected with the case; 
he saw and interrogated several of those who were 
mixed up in political movements under Louis 
Philippe, and the result of his investigations was 
a conviction that certain members of the Repub- 
lican party were, if not the instigators .of the 
attempt of July 28, 1835, at least in the secret, 
and had intended to take advantage of it as a 
means of carrying out their revolutionary designs. 
M. Du Camp unquestionably approaches the study 
of his subject with a certain hostile prejudice 
against the Republican party; but there can be 
no doubt that this party showed itself, under 
Louis Philippe, the constant ally of the regicides, 
and the documents cited by him are, in this 
respect, but too sadly conclusive. The analy- 
sis of the conspiracy, and of the characters of 
the three regicides, Morey, Pepin, and Fieschi, 
is made with great psychological penetration. In 
calling them the “ancestors of the Commune,” M. 
Du Camp has done them no more than justice ; but 
in identifying the Republicans of to-day with 
those of 1835 he has yielded to unjust prejudices. 

Great activity continues to be shown in every 
domain of historical science. M. Perrens has 
just published the first three volumes of his His- 
toire de Florence (Hachette), the most considerable 
work yet devoted to the far-famed Italian 
Republic. These first three volumes only bring 
us down to the time of Dante. After having 
sought in ancient history, and even among the 
Etruscans, for the first germs and the remote 
causes of the future greatness of the Tuscan people, 
M. Perrens traces the slow growth of the city 
and its constitution. The latter, that most 
peculiar, democratic, and, one may say, industrial 
constitution, is studied with extreme detail and 
with great penetration and soundness of erudi- 


tion. M. Perrens compares Florence with Athens 
and Paris. Only the former of these comparisons 
is correct. Paris owes her greatness, not to her- 


self, but to the whole of France, concentrating all 
its forces by a system of centralisation resembling 
that of Rome. Florence, like Athens, owes every- 
thing, or almost everything, to herself. She is a 
society of some thousands of men who, unaided, 
succeeded in creating a powerful and original 
State, an immense industry and commerce, litera- 
ture and arts, and exercised greater influence on the 
history of civilisation and of the world than did the 
majority of the large States. M. Perrens’ last 
volume is almost entirely devoted to the descrip- 
tion of Florentine society at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. This series of pictures of the 
customs, the industry, the ideas, the arts, is a 
splendid introduction to the history of Italy in the 
fourteenth century, that Quattrocento in which 
Florence will be the most brilliant representative 
of the genius of the peninsula, embodied in Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio and Giotto. 

M. Perrens is a senior member of the University, 
and it is in spite of the many duties of the profes- 
soriate that he has succeeded in writing a number 
of works, the last of which greatly exceeds his pre- 
vious writings in extent and value. The young 
University does not allow itself to be outstripped by 
its elders. The Paris Faculty of Letters has just 
given a Doctor's diploma to two young scholars for 
works of the highest value: to M. l’abbé Du- 
chesne, an old pupil of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, for a work on the biographies of the Popes, 
known under the name of aber Pontificalis, and 
to M. Bergaigne for a memoir on the chief 
divinities of the Vedas, which forms part of a 
great and important work on the Religion Védique. 
M. Bergaigne is about to be appointed professor 
at the Faculty of Letters, and M. Duchesne at the 
Catholic University of Paris. A few weeks 
before, M. Bougot had likewise obtained the 
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diploma of Doctor with a charming book on 
Art-criticism and its history in France (Ha- 
chette). After showing the relations of criticism 
to aesthetics, to the history and technique of 
the arts, M. Bougot proceeded to show how 
art-criticism, which took its rise in France in 
the seventeenth century, and was developed 
especially by Diderot in the eighteenth, had 
in the nineteenth attained full possession of its 
method. I should have many points to dispute 
with M. Bougot. He allows more precision and 
value to art criticism than it in reality possesses ; 
he has not made enough of the subjectivity which 
is always present in it; he has not sufficiently said 
that, except with regard to the pure technique, it 
is nothing more than a very agreeable branch of 
literature, or a very instructive form of history, so 
much so that its utility, if not its charm, is rather 
questionable. I reproach him, too, for not having 
treated the nineteenth century at greater length, and 
for having allotted too little space to the historical 
method of criticism represented by M. Taine. But 
I cannot sufficiently praise his erudition, his clear- 
ness of exposition, and more especially the excel- 
lent chapter on Diderot. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to draw your attention 
to a volume of verse by M. Schuré, author of the 
important work on the Drame Musical, published 
a year ago, and who wrote such a good article on 
Shelley, not long ago, in the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes, His Chants de la Montagne (Fischbacher) 
are full of fire, spirit,and youth. They reveal the 
temperament of an artist, a poet’s, or rather a musi- 
cian’s, soul. He lacks the pureness of form, the 
{at times) exaggerated correctness of our new 
poetical school, but he has feeling and he is true, 
and some of the pieces, particularly the last, “ Les 
Lutteurs,” are full of vigour and of beauty. 

G. Monon. 








DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES AT MYCENAE. 


Athens: April 6, 1877. 

_Thave just reached Athens, after a delightful 
ride from Olympia, across the Peloponnese to 
Mycenae, and thence to Corinth. At Mycenae 
we found K. Stamataki, who had come to explain 
to my companion, Mr. Newton, the plan of Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations, and to give him the 
valuable evidence of a most intelligent eye-witness 
as to where the different objects were found. 
K, Stamataki, it should be observed, was present 
as the representative of the Greek Government 
during the whole of the excavations. His ex- 
planations, and the opportunities granted us at 
Athens by K. Eustratiades for the study of the 
results of the excavations now kept at the Bank, 
have put me in a favourable position for knowing 
what can be known in regard to the whole dis- 
covery. 

I propose to send you in this letter a rough 
classification of the principal objects disinterred 
by Dr. Schliemann. I am not aware that this 
has yet been attempted, but it is a necessary pre- 
liminary to any sound judgment. Next week I 
hope to add a few notes and criticisms, as a small 
contribution towards the immense controversy 
which must take place before the questions of the 
age and character of the treasures are set at rest. 

It is important to observe that, besides the 
contents of the tombs, Dr. Schliemann’s treasure 
comprises a group of gold cups, rings, and other 
objects, which were found at a somewhat less 
depth lying in a heap, just outside the circle of 
stones above-mentioned, but within the walls of 
the Acropolis. With the latter group no body 
was found, nor other signs of a tomb, but a drain 
or water-course led close by the spot. I will 
further on discuss the question whether to this 
little hoard another date must be assigned or the 
same. 

Among the gold ornaments with which the 
corpses found by Dr. Schliemann were profusely 
adorned, the masks hold the most conspicuous 
place. These were found, it will be remembered, 





actually on the faces of the dead, with pieces of 
the skull adhering to them. The most massive 
and every way most noticeable of these represents 
a man in middle-life with well-grown beard and 
moustache. Apparently the artist who made it 
worked with the hammer only on a flat plate of 
gold, about a twelfth of an inch thick, for in parts 
where the gold is beaten thinnest, particularly at 
the end of the nose, there are little breaks. The 
object which he tried to copy in his modelling 
would seem to have been a squeeze or impression 
taken direct from the face of the dead man. This 
appears from the rigidity of the muscles, the pro- 
jection of the lips, and the fact that the hair 
where least strong on the face—as, for instance, on 
the front of the chin—scarcely appears. With 
regard to the eyes of this mask there isa pecu- 
liarity. These are modelled on the gold as open, 
and yet a double line is drawn from side to side, 
to show that they should be shut. This double 
line on other masks is marked with eyelids. In 
the second mask—called by Dr. Schliemann that of 
Agamemnon—the face is round, the eyes enormous, 
the nose square-cut and the mouth of unnatural 
length. The remaining masks are thinner and 
less well preserved. When these masks are 
spoken of as exact likenesses of the dead, this 
must, of course, be taken with much qualification, 
for the work is of the rudest, the noses, for 
example, being mere square ridges. But the 
attempt to pourtray individuals is not to be mis- 
taken. 

A thing to be noted specially is the exact 
similarity of the method used in making these 
masks to that used by the princes of the Crimea, 
about the third century of the Christian era, for 
their dead. In 1837* M. Aschik found in a 
sarcophagus near Kertsch “un squelette 4 visage 
dor.” This visage was executed, according to the 
discoverer, by blows of a hammer, the artist 
working from a cast taken from the features of 
the corpse after death. It is curious to proceed 
with the quotation from M. Aschik: “a visage 
dor, un diadéme sur la téte, et complétement 
vétu. Le vétement de cette reine était tout par- 
semé d’ornements en or.’ We have here other 
points of contact with Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries, 

The golden diadems from the foreheads of the 
dead, and their waist-bands, are mostly of one 
type, their pattern being a series of large round 
bosses like the heads of nails, each surrounded by 
a circle of smaller bosses or of leaves. It is clear 
that in working a plate of metal with a hammer 
no pattern can be more natural than this, and none 
therefore can be more likely to reappear frequently. 
We might be prepared for the fact that it occurs 
both on the earliest Etruscan work and on Celtic 
weapons of a date later than the Christian era. 

The dress-ornaments found by Dr. Schliemann 
are of a very remarkable kind. A large class are 
flat, perfectly circular plates of repoussé work, 
some three or four inches in diameter. But they 
do not all differ in pattern. One would say that 
dozens of them were struck, one after another, by 
the same stamp or die. Some of the patterns are 
very remarkable. There are butterflies with long 
antennae, their wings ornamented by a circle; 
moths with huge bodies and short wings; cuttle- 
fishes; star-fishes; a number of interlaced wave 
and scroll patterns. In all the outline is marked, 
and, in addition, prominent points of the object 
represented, such as the eyes of the cuttle-fish, 
and the spots on the butterflies’ wings. A second 
class of dress-ornaments are of irregular shape, 
pierced with little holes for fastening to the dress, 
sometimes of a single thin plate of gold repoussé, 
sometimes of two plates joined at the corners. 
Among these ornaments the usual types are the 
so-called heraldic, such as two stags meeting, each 
looking back, like supporters of a coat of arms, 
two eagles meeting, two dogs, two leopards, and 
other pairs. The spots are marked on the bodies 
of stags and leopards. These groups remind one at 





* Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmeérien, vol. i. 





the first glance of the East, and carry the thoughts 
to the pair of lions over the gate of Mycenae. 
But there are other types beside these. There are 
models of the wheels of chariots. There is a 
naked female figure who holds three doves, one 
on her head and one in each hand; there are 
cuttle-fishes with arms outspread, and others with 
arms folded beside them ; there are griffins looking 
back, and many other creatures. There are also 
very curious temples or altars of two stages with 
windows, and doves seated on them, which some- 
how remind one of Cyprus. The two pieces 
which I would select as having the most style in 
them are a griffin running and stretched out in 
the act to an extraordinary length, so that his 
fore legs, body, and hind legs, seem to be in one 
straight line; and a female figure facing, her arms 
folded across her breast, and her dress divided, not, 
like the Greek chiton, longitudinally, but hori- 
zontally into a number of tiers or flounces. Of 
both these pieces I shall again make mention 
when I speak of the stylistic character of the 
treasure. 

Dr. Schliemann has spoken much of bone 
buttons covered with gold leaf. These certainly 
occur in great quantities and seem to have been 
used in the adornment of weapons as well as to 
form a centre to the crosses of gold laurel-leaves 
which were found. These plated bone buttons 
are mostly either round or else lozenge-shaped, 
and of large size, some being two or three inches 
across. The gold leaf which covers the buttons 
bears patterns which appear to be engraved ; the 
bone beneath bears the same pattern as the gold 
laid over it. These patterns are the Svastika or 
fire-drill with nails in the angles, small crosses, 
and interlaced wave or scroll devices. At first 
sight they have a strangely modern look, and, on 
reflection, this look is seen to arise from the exact 
regularity of the lines of the patterns, their neat- 
ness, and the careful balance of part against part. 
If, for a moment, the patterns themselves remind 
us of those sown broadcast over the field of very 
early Greek vases, on the other hand there is the 
greatest contrast between the rough-and-ready 
painting of the vases, and the painstaking, taste- 
ful, and almost mathematically exact arrrange- 
ment of devices on these buttons. Among 
the lozenge-shaped plates of bone covered with 
gold-leaf animal forms are rarely found. But 
they do occur, in particular in one remarkable 
pattern. This presents to us a lion springing— 
one might, perhaps, rather say flying—through 
the air on to a goat or ibex, whose head is turned 
backwards towards his enemy. The remainder of 
the field is filled up with an ox’s head, facing, 
and with trees. The composition here is very 
vigorous; the lines which form the outline seem 
to be chased, but, as there is a certain want of 
clearness and hardness about them, it is not im- 
possible that they may have been produced by 
some form of pressure. 

The breastplate found on the breast of one of 
the warriors is a huge thin plate of guld of t- 
angular shape, but with rounded corners. The 
places of the two male breasts beneath are marked 
by circles; the rest of the field is filled with that 
interlaced wave-pattern which recurs so col- 
stantly. Another very remarkable object is 4 
brooch or fibula. It consists of a female figure 
with outstretched arms. As occurs usually in 
early Greek work, the upper part of her body 1s 
full, the lower part in profile. Her breasts are 
bare, the chiton dividing to show them; from her 
head rise flowers and long leaves or branches, 
which are curled round again to meet the hands 
of the figure. 

But, in point of style, by far the most important 
of the objects for personal adornment are four 
rings of beaten gold and three flat gold beads of 
a necklace. On all of these are subjects engraved, 
so that it would seem that here, if anywhere, the 
archaeologist must find his rod or@ for determining 
the character of the art of the treasure in general. 
All the rings seem made of one piece, the signet- 
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rt being nearly an inch across, and deeply incised 
with figures. Ring 1 : This is by far the rudest, and 
the want of clearness about the outlines of the 
engraved figures seems to suggest that the process 
employed in its production was casting rather than 
chasing. The subject is two rows of alternate 
ox-heads and lions’ heads rudely formed in the 
shape of the upper part of the human body. 
Ring 2: Two naked men are in a chariot drawn 
by two horses, who gallop in such a way that fore 
and hind feet are nearly in one straight line. The 
first of the men discharges an arrow at a stag which 
gallops in front, and whose head is turned to- 
wards his pursuers. Ring 3: A warrior contends 
with three foes, of whom two are already over- 
come; the third tries to shelter himself behind a 
huge shield of the oblong shape used by Roman 
infantry. Ring 4: There is a tree, not unlike 
avine. Under it is seated a female figure holding 
three poppies. Three female figures approach 
with offerings of flowers and fruit; above the 
last of the three is a simulacrum like a Palladium 
with spear and shield ; close to the tree is a small 
figure gathering fruit ; above, the sun and moon 
appear in conventional shape as a star and a cres- 
cent. It may be at once boldly stated that to 
claim for these rings a high place as works of art 
isabsurd. The execution is not devoid of vigour, 
but the work is patehy and barbarous. Thus, in 
Ring 2, there is no sort or kind of connexion be- 
tween the chariot and the horses which draw it. 
In all the figures the muscles are marked in an ex- 
aggerated and sketchy manner; but the figures 
are very slim—so slim that at the waist there is 
sometimes a complete break. I do not believe 
that anyone looking at them by themselves would 
have imagined them to belong to a nascent, but 
rather to a declining or expiring art. In merit 
they are about on a level with the Roman coins of 
Gallienus or Constantine. The three oblong flat 
gold beads are of similar work; the figures on 
them are of lions and warriors. The dress of the 
female figures is again to be noticed; the garment 
is divided into a number of horizontal flounces, 
not into vertical folds. 

I next pass to the objects not used for personal 
adornment. Among these the first place is claimed 
by the silver ox-head with golden flower on the 
forehead, with golden horns and gilt muzzle, of 
which so much has been said, and a still more re- 
markable lion’s head of pure gold. ‘This latter is of a 
fine type, but it is hard to say whether the fineness 
is a relic of past excellence in art, or a promise of 
future excellence. The eye and eyelids and the 
hair of the mane are of repoussé work ; on the 
snout are several small circles which mark the 
place of patches of bristles. The profile in par- 
ticular has something about it not entirely non- 
Hellenic; but the step from this lion to the 
earliest in marble which come to us from the first 
Greek temples is immense. If this be the earlier, 
it must have been succeeded by a complete break, 
in which new traditions and methods quite super- 
seded the old. Another very remarkable figure is 
that of a red deer in bronze, some eight inches in 
length. It is hollow, in form massive and some- 
what clumsy, with branching horns standing out 
straight on either side of the head. On its back 
18a hole; but for what purpose the figure was 
used does not appear. 

Of golden cups and bowls there is an im- 
mense variety. Of these some are of pure gold, 
Some of electrum. One class consists of bowls, 
in shape like a porcelain sugar-basin, or a tea- 
cup. These were produced by the hammer alone 
out of a plate of metal. Some of them were 
divided by bars into vertical sections, in each of 
which was an olive-spray. More usually they are 
divided into two parts by a horizontal bar half- 
way up, above and below which is a repoussé 
frieze. These friezes are sometimes of a pattern 
only, such as the herring-bone, sometimes they are 
of animal forms. In them the dolphin appears 
making his plunge amid the waves, lions chase 
One another, their bodies very long and thin, 





and their legs stretched straight out. In another 
case the pattern takes exactly the form of a Roman 
aqueduct. Besides these bowls of one piece of 
metal, there are vessels composed of strips of 
gold-plate nailed together, a method of working 
which we know to have prevailed in very early 
times. Of these one had handles consisting of 
gold plates of open work, and surmounted by 
hawks lying with wings spread. Another large 
vase had two handles, a row of flowers around it, 
and inside a sort of shell of gold fastened to the 
vase itself with nails, Another had handles 
which ended in the heads of dogs, apparently 
cast ina solid piece. One gold cup was of the 
form of a Christian sacramental vessel. The 
covers of many of these vessels were fastened 
to them with gold wire. 

In one tomb were found a quantity of huge 
amphorae and lebetes of bronze, without device, 
all made in the early Etruscan fashion—that is, of 
separate plates nailed together, the handles being 
nailed on afterwards. There were also found 
several rods of bronze ending in balls of crystal or 
glass; these may have been spindles. Also a 
quantity of arms: long swords with handles of 
gold chased with spiral patterns, daggers, and so 
forth. Also neat and well-chipped arrow-heads 
of flint, with long tapering points, and long flakes 
of obsidian. 

Both at Mycenae and at Athens is an immense 
quantity of pottery, mostly in fragments, which 
was found partly in the graves, partly between 
the upper tombstones and the graves themselves. 
This pottery must be treated as a whole, and as- 
signed to one date. This is proved by the facts 
that precisely similar specimens are found at the 
most varied depths, and that the pottery of the 
tombs cannot be distinguished from that dug out 
just beneath the upper tombstones many yards 
above. Moreover, it is, I think, certain that these 
tombstones (of which I shall next speak) are in 
character and age identical with the gold orna- 
ments of the tombs; hence it would seem to fol- 
low necessarily that the tombstones were set up 
at the same time in which the tombs were made, 
and therefore that the whole space between the 
two was filled up at once. If this be the case, the 
very fragmentary character of the pottery will 
cease to surprise; it must have been heaped in 
with the earth merely to fill the vacant space. It 
is scarcely surprising that the bones of men and 
animals were also heaped in. The pottery con- 
sists mostly of that pale ware with patterns of 
red or brown which has been so largely found in 
Cyprus and Rhodes, and which is well represented 
in the first vase room of the British Museum. 
The patterns are mostly mere devices: spiral and 
wavy lines, spots and flowers, but birds occur not 
rarely, and sometimes we find trees. Two or 
three shards bear the human figure, but everything 
is so rude that we seem to see the first efforts of 
children rather than the handiwork of men. Be- 
sides the vases, there are rude hand-modelled 
figures of women clad in long chitons, their faces 
made by a pinch of the finger and thumb, their 
arms shaped more like wings, their legs not divi- 
ded ; also figures of dogs, horses, and oxen, all of 
the most primitive kind. One lebes was of brown 
ware, of the same colour as the earliest Etruscan 
pottery, with semicircles only for ornament. 

But perhaps the most curious of all the objects 
found by Dr. Schliemann are the sculptured tomb- 
stones themselves. These, as the hitherto pub- 
lished —— are not correct, I will briefly 
describe one by one, premising that all are about 
five feet in height. 1. A border of spiral orna- 
ments encloses a relief, which presents us with, in 
the background, a chariot galloping; in the fore- 
ground, a deer followed by a lion ora huge hound; 
in the midst is a doubtful figure of uncertain pur- 
port. 2. Two compartments. In the upper, a 
pattern of spirals and volutes; in the lower, a 
warrior in a chariot led by a guide through water. 
3. Two compartments. In the upper, a chario- 


teer slaying a foe from his chariot; in the lower, 








two circles with patterns exactly like those on the 
round gold plates above described. 4, Two ver- 
tical divisions; in each a snake-like ornament. 
Besides, there were several fragments. These 
figures were in low relief, the edges of the relief 
being square, so that one part of it was not higher 
than another; the internal details but slightly in- 
dicated. The work was very rude; the figures 
resembled nothing so much as those stamped on 
the necks of red Etruscan pottery of an early 
period. But the chariots were closely similar to 
the chariots of the rings, and the animals to those 
of the gold cups, while the spiral patterns were 
identical with those of the gold plates. That the 
tombstones were executed at the same period as 
the gold-work of the treasure seems, therefore, to 
be certain. Notes and comments I defer to next 
week, Percy GARDNER. 
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Poote, C. H. Customs, Superstitions, and Legends of the 
County of Somerset. Sampson Low & Co. 5s, 


History. 
HENFREY, H. W. Numismata Cromwelliana ; or, the Medallic 
History of Oliver Cromwell. J. Russell Smith. 25s, 
Meyer, E. Geschichte v. Troas. Leipzig: Engelmann. 2 M. 
60 Pf 


ZELLER, J. Histoire d@’Allemagne. L’empire germanique et 
l'église au moyen-fige, etc. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 50 c. 


Physical Science. 
TrEvUB, M. Recherches sur les organes de la végétation du 
Selaginella Martensii, Spring. Leiden: Brill. 6 M 
MUuLsantT, E., et E. VERREAUX. Histoire naturelle des oiseaux- 
mouches ou colibris, constituant la famille des trochilides. 
T.3. Livr,3. Basel: Georg. 12 M 


Philology. 

DEECKE, W. Der Ursprung der kyprischen Silbenschrift. 
Strassburg: Triibner, 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Fraeunw, C. M., opusculorum postumorum pars II., Adnota- 
tiones in varia opera numismatica continens. Ed. B. Dorn. 
St. Petersburg. 

Leo, H. Angelsiichsisches Glossar. 2. Abth. Halle: Waisen- 
haus. 7 M. 50 Pf. 

RAszMANN, A. Die Niflungasaga u.das Nibelungenlied. Heil- 
bronn: Henninger. 5 M, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE PHOENICIANS IN SPAIN. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : April 16, 1877. 

The untimely sailing of the steamer prevented 
my seeing an interesting discovery lately made by 
Colonel G. G. Pearse, R.A., in the famous §, 
Michael's Cave at Gibraltar. It was in the stalag- 
mite of this cave that Captain Brome found flint 
implements, but until a few weeks ago there was 
no suspicion that Phoenician relics existed there, 
Col. Pearse, however, has discovered an image 
of the sun-god, similar to that on the Punic coins 
of Malaga, engraved upon the summit of a block 
of stalagmite of phallic shape. To quote his own 
words, the image represents— 
“The face of the sun surrounded with rays, about 
twenty-six inches in diameter, with the cheeks coloured 
with vermilion. The cave is of various heights, from 
thirty to eighty feet high, and the stalagmite on 
which the image of the sun-god is cut is where the 
cave approaches towards depth. The block of stalag- 
mite is about fourteen feet high, and its girth at the 
root about eighteen feet; it tapers up from six feet 
to two feet, and at the apex has the image facing the 
entrance of the cave and whatever light reaches it, 
in this case from a western aspect. About four feet 
up the stalagmite is a deep niche cut out of it about 
seven inches broad, seven inches deep, and three feet 
long.” 
There are signs of smoke observable about the 
block of stalagmite, and these Col. Pearse believes 
to be due to sacrificial fires lighted in the niche. 
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It was just in this spot that the flint knives were 
found. It must be remembered that the site of the 
Phoenician Carteia, often supposed to be Tartes- 
sus, is close to the Rock of Gibraltar, and Phoe- 
nician and Roman antiquities are frequently 
turning up here. Col. Pearse showed me some 
intaglios recently exhumed from Carteia. | 

At Madrid I had the pleasure of meeting some 
of the ex-professors of the university who have 
founded the Institucton libre de Enseiianza there 
in consequence of the recent reactionary measures 
of the Government. Lectures have also been 
given to ladies, which have proved a great success. 
What need there is for education in Spain, how- 
ever, may be judged from the fact mentioned by 
Seftor de Figuerola in his inaugural address 
before the Institucton libre de Ensenanza, that, ac- 
cording to the census of 1860, out of a population 
of 15,650,000 only 3,000,000 could read or write. 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE VERB “TO ERN” IN SHAKSPERE. 
London: April 16, 1877. 
“T must do that my heart-strings yern to do.” 

Mr. Skeat, in answer to my criticism, puts into 
my mouth an explanation of the foregoing passage 
as different as possible from that which I really 
gave. He says:—“‘The explanation that, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the word yearn means 
‘to desire not to do’ because the notion of 
‘thrilling’ includes the two ideas of ‘desiring’ 
and ‘not desiring’ is a very lame one.” My 
actual words were that, “in accordance with the 
fundamental meaning of the word [2.e. to shiver, 
tingle or thrill witk emotion], it has the precise 
sense of abhor, to turn shuddering away from, in 
the citation from Beaumont and Fletcher ”— 
I must do that my beart-strings quiver to 
do; what I shudder or abhor to do. I suppose 
the sense of shuddering is the fundamental mean- 
ing of the word, because, in the development of 
language, the inevitable course of metaphor is 
from the physical manifestation to the mental 
affection, and not vice versa. H. WeEpewoop. 


[Mr. Wedgwood is of course right in stating 
what is the course of metaphor ; but that does not 
prove that the particular fundamental meaning 
which he happens to have selected is the correct 
one.—ED. | 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


SaTurDAY, April 21.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “On Baby- 
lonian Literature,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 


Monpay, April 23.—2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary. 
4p.M. Society of Arts: ‘*The Connexion of Greek and 
Roman Art with the Teaching of the Classics,” by 
Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
8 p.M. British Architects. 
8.30 P.M. Geographical : ‘‘ On the Temperature of the Deep- 
Sea Bottom,” by Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 


TuespDAyY, April 24.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “On the Che- 
mistry of the Heavenly Bodies,” by Dr. J. H. Glad- 
stone. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Trade and Resources of 
Morocco,” by Dr. A. Leared. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: “On a deep Boring for Coal at 
Searle, Lincolnshire,” by Prof. E. Hull; “On Street 
Tramways,” by R. Souttar. 

8p.M. Anthropological Institute: ‘The Migrations of 

. the Esquimaux,” by Dr. John Rae; “ Earthworks in 
Ohio,” by R. B. Holt; “* Notes on Skulls from Ohio,’’ 
by. Prof. G. Busk; Exhibition of Photographs from 
Andaman and the Malaccas, by Col. A. Lane Fox and 
W. L, Distant; Exhibition of Objects from a supposed 
Kitchen Midden at Smyrna,” by R. B. Martin. 


WEDNESDAY, April 25.—4.30 P.M. Literature : Anniversary. 
8 p.M. Geological. 
8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “On Batteries,’ by M. F. 


Roberts. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts: “ Deaf, not Dumb,” by B. St. John 
Ackers. 
TuHunrspDAY, April 26.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Heat,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 


8 P.M. Society of Arts: “Phosphor-Bronze and its Ap- 
plications,” by A. Dick. 
8.30 P.M. Royal. 


Fripay, April 27.—8 P.M. Quekett: “ A Contribution to the 
Life-History of Botryllus, by T. Charters White. 
9 P.M. Royal Institution 


: “On Arctic Life,” by Dr. John 
Rae, 











SCIENCE. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1877.) 


TuHE little manual of Practical Physiology, 
by Dr. Foster, which was reviewed a short 
time ago in these columns, has speedily 
been followed by a larger and more am- 
bitious work from the same hand. When 
the great difficulties in the way of putting 
the ever-shifting doctrines of physiology 
into a systematic shape are taken into 
account, it must be admitted that Dr. Foster 
has succeeded in his attempt to supply a 
serious and long-felt want. It is too much 
to say that he has written a great book ; it 
is, perhaps, too little to say that he has 
written a very useful one. The only treatise 
we have that covers the same ground is Dr. 
Gamgee’s translation of Hermann’s Human 
Physiology; and, without disparaging its 
merits, one may predict that it will be found 
less suited to the requirements of English 
students than its younger rival. The two 
books have much in common, both as 
regards the choice of subjects and the way 
in which they are handled; moreover, they 
are both separated by a wide interval from 
those older manuals which have hitherto 
enjoyed the largest share of popularity 
among us. The causes of their resemblance 
to each other, and of their difference from 
their forerunners, are sufficiently important 
to deserve a moment’s consideration. 

So long as the study of physiology re- 
mained entirely, or all but entirely, confined 
to the medical profession; so long as it 
continued to be taught by physicians and 
surgeons to audiences composed of medical 
students ; it was natural that those points 
which had, or seemed to have, some more 
immediate connexion with the problems of 
disease and its treatment should occupy the 
foremost place and throw all others into the 
shade. The mind, both of teachers and 
learners, was stored with facts drawn from 
bed-side observation, vexed by questions of 
directly human interest. This state of things 
was reflected in our text-books. Many of 
the simpler phenomena presented by the 
living organism, though eminently suited 
for experimental analysis, were neglected ; 
others, again, so obscure and complex as to 
be almost beyond the reach of exact investi- 
gation, were subjected to elaborate, though 
often most unprofitable, discussion. Within 
the last generation or two, however, an im- 
portant change has gradually come to pass. 
Physiology has ceased to be studied ex- 
clusively in its relation to medicine; the 
physiologist is no longer of necessity a 
physician: he is slowly but surely taking 
his place by the side of other workers in 
pure science—by the side of the astronomer 
and the chemist. And this change is very 
apparent in his work. He diligently pursues 
enquiries leading to results of the utmost 
interest and beauty in themselves, but stand- 
ing in no appreciable relation to the art of 
healing. His life is spent in the laboratory, 
not in the hospital ward; he questions 
Nature instead of waiting for her revela- 
tions ; he pursues an ideal of quantitative 
accuracy in his researches which has long 
been familiar in other departments of natural 





knowledge, but which is comparatively new 
in this. 

It takes some time for a change of this 
sort to make itself felt in elementary liter- 
ature. The present work is the first com- 
plete text-book on physiology in our lan- 
guage that has been written by a professed 
physiologist. It bears the mark of its origin 
on every page. In his preface, indeed, Dr. 
Foster states that a desire to contribute to 
the development of physiology in the medical 
profession has been his guiding principle in 
writing the book. But he has not gone out 
of his way to make concessions to profes- 
sional necessities, unless, indeed, the com- 
parative brevity with which he has sought 
to treat the central nervous system and its 
instruments, the senses, be taken as a con- 
cession. In this, he has done wisely. Had 
he tried to squeeze the grown man into the 
baby’s swaddling-clothes, he would have 
marred the consistency of his work—one of 
its best features—without obtaining any cor- 
responding advantage. The truth is that, 
although the science of physiology and the 
art of medicine sprang up together from the 
same root of human need, and were inextri- 
cably associated with each other during the 
earlier period of their growth, they tend to 
diverge from one another more and more. 
A treatise on astronomy is not written with 
a single eye to navigation, or one on physics 
to meet the special requirements of the en- 
gineer ; why should a text-book of physio- 
logy have its normal proportions modified 
and distorted for the good of medicine ? 

Although the number of disinterested 
students of biology increases year by year, 
there is little doubt that medical students 
will form a majority of the readers of this 
work. This the author anticipates and, in- 
deed, desires. He looks forward to the time 
when “a real knowledge of physiology shall 
be the basis of every medical man’s profes- 
sional education.” In principle, this is fully 
recognised even now. But if by a “real 
knowledge of physiology ” Dr. Foster means 
a thorough grasp of all the facts and doc- 
trines marshalled in such a treatise as the 
one he has written, there is little chance of 
his hope meeting its fulfilment under exist- 
ing conditions. If he reflects on the pre- 
liminary knowledge of chemistry,- physics, 
anatomy, &c., which is absolutely essential 
to the mere understanding of the words he 
uses; if he considers the amount of labora- 
tory work that must be done to make the 
dry bones of systematic exposition live; he 
will be obliged to admit that neither the in- 
tellectual faculties of the ordinary student 
nor the time at his disposal can allow of his 
attaining the wished-for ideal. Of two 
things one: the student will have to sacri- 
fice technical skill to a “ real knowledge” of 
physiology—the house to the foundations— 
or the number of years given to his profes- 
sional training will have to be at least 
doubled. On this subject it is best to speak 
out, even at the risk of being thought retro- 
grade. There is a growing tendency to for- 
get that the business of the physician is to 
attend upon the sick; and that, if biological 
science be allowed to encroach too far upo 
his time and powers, he stands a fair chance 
of knowing something about everything ex- 
cept his business, 
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To return to Dr. Foster’s treatise. He 
divides it into four books. The first is taken 
up with an account of the blood, the con- 
tractile tissues, and the vascular mechan- 
ism; the second is devoted to the digestive 
and respiratory functions, together with 
those of the skin and kidneys ; it concludes 
with an admirable chapter on the metabolic 
phenomena (a happy equivalent for Stoffum- 
satz) taking place in the organism ; the third 
book deals with the central nervous system 
and its instruments; the fourth, with the 
tissues and mechanisms subservient to re- 
production. The chief data of physiological 
chemistry are, with great judgment, thrown 
into an Appendix. 

Besides the vigour and clearness of his 
style—qualities not often exhibited in the 
same degree by writers of scientific text- 
books—the author deserves high praise for 
the skill with which he has cemented the 
numberless bits of information, derived from 
special researches, into a harmonious mosaic. 
The difficulty of the task may be appreciated 
by comparing his work with that of Her- 
mann, which, notwithstanding its great 
merits, has something of the irregularity of 
patch-work about it. Another point that 
cannot fail to strike the reader is the maturity 
of the author’s judgment, a maturity due to 
personal contact with the facts and the 
methods by which they are reached. He per- 
forms his judicial functions, not by summing 
up mutually destructive theories with the 
impartiality of ignorance, but by winnowing 
the grain from the chaff, and deciding be- 
tween the contradictory facts and specula- 
tions in which physiology is prolific above its 
scientific compeers. The exclusion of drawings 
and descriptions of instruments and apparatus 
may be regretted ; for though it is true that 

these ‘must be seen, not read about,” the 
number of persons whose only acquaintance 
with them is derived from reading is im- 
mensely greater than that of the fortunate 
minority who have a well-furnished labora- 
tory within reach. Even references to the 
Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory, or 
to the exquisite figures published by Cyon 
and Gscheidlen, would have been of great 
service tomany. jE. Bucnanan Baxter. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 


Pror. W. G. Fartow presents the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture with an essay on 
Onion Smut, a state of disease which has of late 
years caused very extensive damage to the onion 
crop in certain districts of the United States, and 
has resisted all attempts at counteraction by the 
application of sulphate of copper or similar sub- 
stances. The onion, it seems, is the victim of 
two distinct diseases, one of which is found on 
the plants which are going to seed, and the other 
on the young seedlings. The former Prof. Farlow 
inclines to think is the Peronospora Schleideniana, 
Well-known in Europe, but he is at a loss to 
identify it positively, owing to his insufficient 
means of investigating it. The second is the 
Smut, and, the means of investigating it having 

n more plentiful, Prof. Farlow determined it 
to be a new species of Urocystis, to which the 
name of cepulae was given. The structure is 
fully described, and the affinities of the fungus 
discussed. “Some of the spores were sown on 
moist glass slides, to ascertain the mode of ger- 
mination. Those sown in June were kept about 





three weeks, when they became so mouldy thai 
there was no possibility of being able to observe 
the germination, and they were consequently 
thrown away.” Another similar attempt seems 
to have met a like fate, and on this the experi- 
ment was, as we think, prematurely abandoned. 
Prof. Farlow thinks ita wise precaution to destroy 
wild onions when growing near cultivated fields, 
and a similar proceeding in the case of many other 
fungal diseases would, we believe, be more effec- 
tual than the application of chemical mixtures to 
the plants. 


In the Bulletin of the Bussey Institution 
(January, 1877), Prof. Farlow contributes “ Re- 
marks on some Algae found in the Water Supplies 
of the City of Boston.” He found in one of the 
reservoirs supplying the city a new species of 
Plectonema (Plectonema Wollei) of the Order 
Nostochineae. The odour emitted by this alga is 
unpleasant enough, but when it is combined with 
that of a species of Anabaena, or perhaps Nodu- 
laria litorea, Thuret, the result is described as in- 
tensely disagreeable. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict affected will probably feel much indebted to 
Prof. Farlow for his satisfactory explanation of a 
troublesome smell, the ‘remedy for which is ap- 
parent. 


Mr. Wortuineton SmirH has, we hear, in- 
vented a mixture which he hopes will cure the 
otato-disease (Phytophthora infestans), or at 
east diminish its effects, Trial must, of course, 
be made on a large scale before a decided opinion 
can be formed on the merits of the cure; but Mr. 
Smith is sanguine of success. In the meantime, 
Mr. Plowright has stated that he has confirmed 
the experiments of Mr. Smith on the life-history 
of this fungus, and succeeded in finding the oo- 
spores, which he caused to germinate and again 
produce the Phytophthora. The method of pre- 
serving the oospores in water during their period 
of rest, employed by Mr. Smith and his adherents, 
is contrary to all true methods of working out 
the life-history of fungi, and for this reason those 
who are interested in the method as well as the 
result of scientific research would be justified in 
remaining sceptical as to the result of these ex- 
periments. It may also be mentioned that in the 
Journal of the Bath and West of England Society 
and Southern Counties Association, 1877, Mr. 
Peard, M.D., LL.B., contributes an “ Enquiry 
into the Nature of the Potato-fungus,” but the 
following statement in the first paragraph shows 
what may be expected from that quarter: “ More 
recently, however, a new explorer in the realms of 
scientific investigation has appeared in the person 
of M. de Bary, Professor of the University of 
Strassburg,” &c. 


In the Popular Science Review, April, 1877, Dr. 
Wallich sets himself the difficult task of endea- 
vouring to give a negative answer to the question, 
“ Are the Desmids aud Diatoms simple cells?” 
His treatment of tue subject shows no ordinary 
experience, not only of the families of Desmidiaceae 
and Diatomaceae, but also of the physiological 
processes gove*ning their structure and that of the 
vegetable cell in geseral. His theory, if proved, 
would subvert largely the existing beliefs regard- 
ing the nature of the vegetable cell; and we fear 
that the evidence advanced by him is not strong 
enough to upset them. The difficulties met by 
Dr. Wallich may be partly traced to a wrong way 
of going to work, which, if largely pursued in 
microscopical investigations, would lead to dis- 
astrous consequences. For instance, at page 134 
we read, “no chemical reagents were employed to 
render the true characters more pronounced, 
solely in order to avoid the risk of at the same 
time evoking characters that are factitious.” As 
a substitute for chemical reagents Dr. Wallich 
seems to have used “ pressure,” or, as it is called 
in Continental laboratories, the “ lichenological ” or 
empirical method, which consists in simply squeez- 
ing the object, however delicate it may be, until 
thin enough to be seen conveniently! Chemical 





reagents, if judiciously employed by a person 
experienced in their use, can evoke no “ factitious 
characters.” Dr. Wallich’s paper is, however, a 
record of careful work, and the result of many 
years’ experience of the families he treats of. 


Many will regret to hear of the death of the 
celebrated botanist, Prof. Alexander Braun, of 
Berlin, which occurred on March 29. 


A turrD volume of the Flora of Tropical 
Africa may be expected shortly, containing the 
orders from Umbelliferae to Campanulaceae. 
The large groups Rubiaceae and Compositae will 
form the bulk of the volume. 


Tue British Museum has lately bought the 
large Herbarium of R. J. Shuttleworth, of Basel. 


Dr. Tram has been elected Professor of 
Botany in the University of Aberdeen. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Dr. Untr, of Dresden, has published a specimen 
of an edition of the Sanskrit text of the Vetila- 
ankavimsati, or the Twenty-five Tales of the 
Vetila, the Demon. Dr. Uhle is a pupil of the 
late Prof. Brockhaus, and was encouraged by him 
to collect and collate the various MSS. of that 
curious collection of popular Hindu tales. A 
oetical version of them was published by Prof. 
Seectiean himself, as part of the great Corpus 
of Hindu legends, the Kathisaritsagara (the 
ocean of the streams of sturies), composed by 
Somadeva in the twelfth century. Dr. Uhle dis- 
tinguishes three recensions of the prose text of 
the Vetila tales—viz., one by Sivadisa, a second 
without the name of an author, and a third 
ascribed to Gambhaladatta. The last recension 
has been published by Pandit Jibananda Vidya- 
sagara at Calcutta, in 1873, while Dr. Uhle has 
chosen that of Sivadisa, which is distinguished 
from the two others by a large number of verses 
interspersed in the text. Of this recension there 
exist numerous manuscripts varying from each 
other to such an extent that it would be useless 
to attempt to restore the original text of Sivadasa. 
Dr. Uhle has therefore decided wisely to attempt 
no more than to give a text as complete and as 
readable as possible, which under the circumstances 
is really all that can be done. In his specimen, 
which is published as a Program of the Kreuz- 
schule at Dresden, he gives us the text of one tale, 
the fifteenth, according to the three recensions by 
Sivadisa, the anonymous writer, and Gambhala- 
datta, and a literal translation of each. The text 
has been carefully restored, and the translation is 
accurate. The chief difficulty in the translation is 
the correct rendering of the interspersed verses, 
which are often borrowed from other sources, so 
that their connexion with the text is sometimes 
obscure. On page ix., for instance, the verse: 
“‘ Milk is better than a hundred cows, a bed is 
better than a palace,” the meaning seems to be 
that to possess so much as can be enjoyed is better 
than to possessgreat riches, In that casethelast line 
should be translated, not “ alles Uebrige ist fremder 
Reichthum,” but all the rest, what remains over 
and above what we ourselves can enjoy, is 
wealth for others—i.e., it does not benefit our- 
selves, but others; it gives us trouble only, 
and as we cannot enjoy it, it really belongs 
to others, who enjoy it either now or hereafter. 


ANorTHER story of the Vetila-pankavimsati has 
lately been treated by an anonymous contributor 
to the Bollettino Italiano (March 10, 1877). It 
is the fifth of the original collection, and 
the translation which he gives is taken from 
Tamil, and from Sanskrit. The same article con- 
tains some important information on the Malay 
translations of the Pankatantra—one from Tamil, 
the other from Arabic—and on a Malay trans- 
lation of the Seventy Stories of the Parrot. 
From the extensive learning displayed in this 
article it would not be difficult to guess the name 
of the writer, but as he seems to fear that his 
translation of the stories, which are somewhat 
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outspoken, might injure his reputation among his 
Italian countrymen, we abstain. 


The Ramdyana of Tulsi Das, by F. S. 
Growse, B.C.S. (Government Press, Allahabad, 
pp. xv. and 201), is the first book of Mr. Growse’s 
translation of this popular Hindi epic, the intro- 
ductory portion of which has already appeared in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. As 
Tulsi Das died in 1624 a.p. the work does not 
claim much historical value. As it may fairly be 
said, however, to be the one work which the 
aay of the North-West Provinces thoroughly 

now and heartily appreciate as a poem, while 
they reverence it as a sacred book, it is strange 
that it has not been translated before, and the 
present translation will give a very fair index to 
modern Indian ideas as to what is poetical 
beauty, and as to what is heroism and virtue. In 
this respect it is interesting to notice the entire 
absence of any licentious descriptions, though the 
morality in other respects stands no higher than 
that of other epic poems founded on mythological 
stories. Mr. Growse is to be congratulated on the 
success of his translation, except in the few stanzas 
which he has here and there turned into rhymes 
—equal, perhaps, in poetical merit or demerit to 
their original, but neither so exact nor so read- 
able as his careful prose. To Hindi students the 
volume will be a welcome aid, and will render it 
easy for civilians and others to acquire a know- 
ledge of something more than the mere Hindu- 
stani of the courts and kachchéris. 


Ir is only through a very careful study of the 
different Malay dialects, and especially of those 
spoken in remote parts, that we can hope to 
understand anything of the origin and history of 
this interesting and widely extended group of 
languages, the study of which will act as a valu- 
able check on theories drawn only from more 
highly developed forms of speech. In this respect 
a new work of Mr. F. S. de Clercq, one of the 
little band of Dutchmen in the East who sup- 
port the Bataviaasch Genootschapp van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, will be of permanent value. 
It is called Het Maleisch der Molukken (100 pp., 
square 8vo, Batavia: W. Bruining), and gives a 
carefully varied selection of proverbs, poems, and 
prose-pieces in the dialects of the Eastern islands 
of the Malay archipelago lying between 125° and 
130° E. of Greenwich. Mr. de Clercq has added 
a full vocabulary of foreign words and of words 
differing from ordinary Malay, taking occasion to 
compare throughout the different dialects. It is 
a pity that in the transliteration he should have 
followed most of the peculiarities of the present 
Dutch orthography, a plan which renders his 
representation of the the native sounds uncertain 
to those who do not speak Dutch, and not always 
clear even to those who do. 


Mason Mockter, of the Indian Diplomatic 
Service, has published a short Grammar of the 
Baloochee Language (125 pp., 12mo., Henry 8. 
King and Co.) as spoken in Makrin, the district 
between the Lower Indus and the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf. The Baluchi dialects are especially 
interesting as being a direct descendant of ancient 
Persian, and nearly related to Pehlvi, on which 
they may be expected to throw a good deal of 
light. Major Mockler’s work cannot lay claim 
either to completeness or to scientific accuracy, 
but it will be of use to those who wish to acquire 
a practical acquaintance with the language of the 
Baluchistan coast. 


Tue physiologist Briicke’s excellent work Grund- 
siige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprach- 
laute has gone, after the lapse of twenty years, 
through a second edition, which contains many 
improvements upon the first. Thus he now 
divides the tenwes into two kinds, and subdivides 
the guttural tenwis k into three species; he has 
modified his opinion regarding the aspirated 
mediae in Sanskrit, and the aspirated tenues in 
Greek ; the important chapter on “ Arabian Pho- 
nology” has been considerably enlarged, &c. As 





is but natural in such a new science as Phonology, 
there are many points in this work which are still 
open to debate; and we would notice especially 
that Sievers, in his Elements of Phonology, takes 
on nearly all controverted points a strictly oppo- 
site view to that propounded by Briicke. Briicke’s 
work is, however, far more comprehensive than 
Sievers’, which is only destined to serve as an 
introduction to the forthcoming Indogermanische 
Grammatiken, compiled by different authors. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Arcuaxrotocicat Institure.—( Friday, 
April 6.) 

Lorp Tatbot pe Maraurpe, President, in the Chair. 
A memoir on Norham Castle, the composition of Mr. 
Clark, was read. The history of this border-land 
fortress was exhaustively treated by the writer, and 
the reading of the paper excited much attention —A 
photograph of a sepulchral slab lately discovered in 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon church of Monks’ Wear- 
mouth, on the coast of Durham, not far from New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, was exhibited by Mr. Matthew 
Bloxam, who stated that from a careful inspection of 
an inscription on the stone itself, it was found to be 
commemorative of Herebericht, a priest of the time 
of the Venerable Bede, thus giving the possibility 
that it was one of the earliest Christian memorials 
having a precise date——Mr. Philip O. Papillon, of 
Lexden Manor, Colchester, communicated the recent 
discovery of two Roman pottery-kilns on a farm 
belonging to him. A fibula, a coin of Vespasian, and 
some fragments of red, black, and white ware were 
among the miscellaneous objects found on the spot.— 
Mrs. Jackson Gwilt having exhibited rubbings of the 
oldest brasses in the church at Stoke d’Abernon, Mr. 
Waller made some observations upon them, and ex- 
pressed his regret that the enamel formerly seen on 
the small shield had disappeared. — Among many 
choice objects of antiquity laid before the meeting, a 
collection of bronze swords and other weapons, from 
Mr. Leyton, found in the Thames, were critically 
examined. A leather bottle, said to be of the time of 
James I., shown by Miss Matheson ; a musket, with 
strangely constructed project, by Mr. Arthur Sawyer ; 
a rare mazer bowl, by Prof. Church ; and an incised 
marble slab from Rome, by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, were 
also on the table. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstiTuTE.—( Tuesday, April 10.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The President exhibited two stone instruments from 
Sandoway district, North Burmah. Some flint arrow- 
heads, scrapers, &c., from Ditchley, Oxon, were ex- 
hibited by Capt. Harold Dillon.—A paper on ‘“ Some 
Rude Stone Monuments in North Wales” was read 
by Mr. A. L. Lewis, the chief point of interest being the 
existence—hitherto, we believe, unnoticed—-of single 
outlying stones on the north-east of the circle near 
Penmaenmawr, which is thus shown to conform to, 
and to lend further confirmation to, the rule found by 
him to exist generally in British circles of a special 
reference to the north-east by outlying stones or 
otherwise.—The Director read a paper, by the Rev. 
W. Ross, on “Some Curious Coincidences in Celtic 
and Maori Vocabulary.” Papers were also read by 
the Director on “ Australian Aboriginal Languages, 
Traditions, &c.,” by Messrs. Greenway, McDonald, 
Rowlay, Malone, and Dr. Creed, communicated by 
Mr. William Ridley through the Colonial Office. 





Lonpon Matuematicat Soctety.—( Thursday, 
April 12.) 
Lorp Rayreicu, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following communications were made to the 
society :—“ On Hesse’s Ternary Operator and Appli- 
cations,” by Mr. J. J. Walker ; “ Geometrical Illustra- 
tion ofa Theorem relating to an Irrational Function of 
an Imaginary Variable, and on the general Differential 
Equation a. 2 
AX /Y 
Quartic Functions of x y respectively,” by Prof. Cayley; 
**On some Cases of Parallel Motion,” by Mr. Harry 
Hart; “A Method of solving Partial Differential 
Equations which have a general first Integral, applied 
to Equations of the Third Order with two independent 
Variables,” by Prof. H. W. Lloyd Tanner. 


= 0, where X, Y,are the same 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, April 12.) 


Dr. Hookrr, C.B., President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read:—‘‘On certain Molecular 
Changes which oceur in Steel and Iron during the 
separate Acts of Heating and Cooling,” by Prof. 
Norris; “On the Rapidity of Growth and Variabi- 
lity of some Madreporaria on an Atlantic Cable, with 
Remarks upon the Rate of Accumulation of Foramini- 
feral Deposits,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan ; “ On Attrac- 
tion and Repulsion of Bubbles by Heat,” and “On 
the Constant Vibration of Minute Bubbles,” by W. N. 
Hartley. 





Socmry or AnTiquartes.—( Thursday, April 12.) 


F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Mil- 
man exhibited two Dutch tobacco-boxes, of brass, of 
which one contained representations of the victories 
of Frederic the Great at Lovositz and Prague, and the 
other of the same king’s victory at Rossbach.—The 
Warden and Fellows of Winchester College exhibited 
a grant of land at Tinswick by Hilbertus de Lacy 
and Haduida his wife to the convent of the Holy 
Trinity at Rouen, which is signed by William the 
Conqueror with a cross.—The Hon. A. Dillon ex- 
hibited some Venetian commissions of the seventeenth 
century, bearing seals of silver and lead; and also 
medals struck in honour of Venetian victories over 
the Turks. 





New Suaxspere Socrety.—(Friday, April 13.) 


Pror. Kart Eze, of Halle, a Vice-President, in the 
Chair. On taking the chair Prof. Elze gave a short ad- 
dress acknowledging the compliment paid to German 
Shakspere literature and himself by the call to him to 
preside that evening, and dwelling on the reverence 
paid to Shakspere in Germany.—Mr. Peter Bayne then 
read a paper on the “ Character of Brutus, in the play of 
Julius Caesar.” Setting out with the remark that the 
impartial dramatic sympathy of Shakspere, enabling 
him to enter the heart and speak from the mouth 
alike of Cordelia and of Iago, made it difficult to dis- 
cern his personal sentiments, Mr. Bayne suggested 
one or two criteria by which his views as a man 
might be discovered in his works as an artist. One 
of these was the general impression left on the mind 
by a particular drama—we might generally be sure 
that what we felt strongly was what Shakspere in- 
tended us to feel. Another was his choice of subjects, 
and his mode of deciding between issues presented on the 
stage. When, for example, Shakspere chose for treat- 
ment “ perhaps the most momentous issue ever fought 
out in this world, that between Caesar and Brutus,” 
we may believe that his adhesion to the cause of 
popular right, as opposed to unlimited personal 
sovereignty, was indicsted by his decision that the 
action of Brutus was heroic. Quoting, as applicable 
to the early Romans as well as to the Greeks, these 
words of Grote, “the hatred of Kings... . was a 
pre-eminent virtue, flowing directly from the noblest 
and wisest part of their nature,” Mr. Bayne 
argued that Shekspere, though no classical scholar, 
evinced a more accurate conception of the moral 
and patriotic ideal of the ancients, in making Brutus 
the hero of his play, than those classical scliolars 
who, influenced by modern ideas, affirm that “ those 
who slew Caesar were guilty of a great crime. 
Even in his weaknesses, the Brutus of Shakspere 
was represented as noble. He expected to find 
others as good as himself—a fatal mistake 10 
practical affairs—and trusted for influence upon 
masses of men to reason and logic rather than to 
rhetorical art. Antony, therefore, who, as compar 
with him, was a political charlatan, got the better of 
him. Mr. Bayne illustrated at some length the 
position that Shakspere always represented the mul- 
titude as foolish and childish, but at the same time 
recognised the soundness of their instincts and the 
readiness with which they responded to any appeal 
to their gratitude or courtesy. That Shakspere had 
an exceptional and superlative regard for the cha- 
racter of Brutus he argued from the carefu! elabora- 
tion of the scenes with Portia and with the boy Lucius 
—scenes to which there is nothing parallel in Shak- 
spere’s treatment of men—and from the estimate of 
Brutus put into the mouth of Antony, his enemy :-— 


“* His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, Zhis was a man! 


Mr. Furnivall then read (1) some notes by Prof. 





| Dowden on the opening bridal song in The Two Noble 
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Kinsmen, showing that the flowers mentioned in it 
were emblems of wedded life, the cradle and the 
grave; (2) a paper by Mr. James Spedding (the 
editor of Bacon) “ On the Division of the Acts in Lear, 
Much Ado, and Twelfth Night.” Mr. Spedding in- 
sisted that, in Lear, time must be given tor the great 
battle in Act v., sc. 2, to be fought, and that therefore 
the end of Act iv. must be moved forward to the 
“exit Edgar” in the present v., ii., while Act v. must 
begin with Edgar’s re-entrance. In Much Ado Mr. 
Spedding would end Act i. with its first scene; start 
Act ii. with the present i., 2, and end it with the pre- 
sent ii, 2; open Act iii. with Benedick in the garden, 
the present ii., 3; and begin Act iv. in Hero’s dress- 
ing-room, the present iii., 4. In Twelfth Night Mr. 
Spedding proposed to end Act i. with the present i., 
4; Act ii. with the present ii., 2 ; and Act iii. with the 
present iii., 1; leaving Acts iv. and v. to end as they 
now do. In Richard JI. the first Act should end with 
its 8rd scene instead of its 4th. By these changes 
all incongruities would be removed. 








FINE ART. 


ATTAVANTE, MINIATURIST OF FLORENCE, AND HIS 

PRINCIPAL WORKS. 
(Third Article.) 
THE manuscript which is known by the name of 
the “ Martianus Capella” differs from those already 
described as being a collection of secular treatises, 
and therefore not limited to the peculiar features 
which characterise books of a purely religious na- 
ture. Greater magnificence, however, of decoration 
is scarcely possible. Not even the splendid Graduals 
of the Brera, nor the exquisitely delicate Initials of 
the Antiphonaries of the Duomo at Florence, nor 
the incredible richness of the Laurentian folios, 
can rob this noble volume of its pre-eminence. 
Possibly there is smoother finish in the Graduals, 
there may be more delicate stipple in the Florentine 
miniatures, but, taking it all in all, no one can 
rise from the examination of the Martianus 
pe pe without feeling confident that, for beauty 
and variety of decoration, it cannot be surpassed. 
It consists of 267 leaves, in moderate-sized folio, 
of the finest vellum. The contents are distributed 
as follows :— 

1. Fol. 1.—The Marriage of Mercury and 
Philology, in two books. 

2. Fol. 24.—On the Seven Liberal Arts, in 
seven books. Both treatises by Mineus Martianus 
Felix Capella. 

3. Fol. 169.—On Rhetoric, by Consultus (or 
Carius, or Chinus, or Chrius) Fortunatus, in three 
books. Various biographers give all these varia- 
tions of the author’s name. 

4. Fol. 245.—On the Plaint of Nature against 
unnatural pleasures. By Alanus de Insulis 
(Alain de Lisle, the Universal Doctor). 

5. Fol, 253.—On Fractions, by Albaldus. 

_6. Fol. 262.—On Weights and Fractions, by 
Victorius. 

7. Fol. 263.—An elementary treatise on the 
Abacus. 

_8. Fol. 264.—A fragment on the Division of 
Numbers, by Beda (The Venerable). 
9. Fol. 266.—The entire book on the Division 
of Numbers, by Beda. 
tuly an incongruous list, and apparently little 
Susceptible of ornament. A treatise on philology 
with Te: borderings to its pages, and a 
manual of vulgar fractions with elegant and 
elaborate initials, do not at first strike us as 
examples of the fitness of things. But a 
Momentary afterthought presents the natural 
aspect of reconciliation. P ilology and fractions 
with such glorious surroundings are no longer dry 
and unattractive studies. 2 
The first leaf is occupied with a superbly- 
designed title-page. At top is a miniature repre- 
Senting an assembly of the divinities of the 
Greek mythology seated upon a convenient ar- 
Tangement of clouds, to do honour to the nuptials 
discoursed of in the text. Beneath them, on the 
green sward and in the foreground of a lovely 
landscape, is a typical procession consisting of a 





faun, a satyr, and a centaur. A hasty observer 
of the scene might imagine it to be a picture of 
the Almighty as depicted in ordinary Italian 
art, surrounded by a party of richly-attired 
Florentine ladies and gentlemen engaged in a 
very formal conversation. The first figure which 
seems to suggest another subject is that of 
Venus, who sits somewhat apart, and is consider- 
ably under-dressed, to show that she, at least, is 
in no need of such external adornment. The 
picture, by the way, besides exhibiting this 
thoroughly mediaeval feeling for contemporary 
costume, suggests a note as to the frequently 
Raffaelle-like treatment of many of these Floren- 
tine miniatures. I have been informed more than 
once, when examining various treasures of Italian 
libraries, that not only certain miniatures but 
whole volumes were the work of Raffaelle him- 
self. Of course, such statements, with very rare 
exceptions indeed, are utterly without authority, 
being founded solely on the similarity referred 
to, which, it must be confessed, is often very 
— but whose real cause is the influence of 

omenico Ghirlandajo. The colouring of the 
draperies, the pose and air of the heads through- 
out the Martianus Capella, continually remind us 
of the amiable, clever, and much-respected fresco- 
painter from whom, no doubt, Attavante received 
many important lessons, and whose style we 
know made no slight impression on the mind of 
the agg 3 and docile painter of Urbino. 

The little guadro, referred to above as con- 
taining the wedding-party, stands in the upper part 
of a great conical shield, the middle portion of 
which is occupied by a rich ultramarine disk, on 
which are painted in Roman capitals in gold the 
names of the various treatises of which the work 
consists. The inscription passes without a break, 
line after line, across the disk until completed— 
something in this way :— 








IN HOC vO 
LVMINE HAC 
CONTINENTVR MAR 

TIANVS CAPELLA DE NVP 
TIS MERCVRIE ET PHILOL 
OGIZ ET ALANVS DE PLAN 
TV NATIVS CONSVLTVS DE 
RHETORICA ALBALDVS DE 
MINVTIIS VICTORIV DE 
PONDERIBV BEDA 
DE NVMERORV DI 
VISIONIBVS 
ETC. ETC. 


















It isa pity that Perini, the Venetian photo- 
grapher who reproduced the Grimani Breviary, 
has never thought of undertaking this beautiful 
but less extensive volume. A few such photo- 
graphs from the Vatican Breviary are or were to 
be had of Signor Verzischi, in Rome, and one page 
of the Brussels Folio was obtained for me by the 
kindness of M. Ruelins, the Curator. I earnestly 
hope that before long many complete copies may 
be had in permanent photography of these and 
other manuscript treasures which at present are 
but too little known. The shield, which passes 
behind the disk, is covered with a fine scroll- 
work of Renaissance acanthus in brown-gold, 
delicately pencilled on ablue ground. At intervals 
among this foliage occur beautifully-posed winged 
children, suggestive of Ghirlandajo. Above the 
miniature, in the upper border, is a shield of arms, 
from which the bearings have been obliterated, 
supported by two children of the Botticelli type. 
Two others, seated on a curve of the scroll-work, 
support the guadro. Two other draped figures 
in a floating attitude support the corresponding 
shield (also effaced) in the lower border. This 
obliteration of the arms was done obviously to 
conceal the original ownership of the volume after 
the plundering of the Buda library in 1527, But 
it missed its aim entirely, as the “corvi,” which 





appear so frequently in the borders, point directly 
to the munificent King of Hungary. With the 
exception of the shield, the rest of the page is 
occupied by a golden Renaissance scroll on a white 
ground, so delicate in pencilling and so elegant in 
form as almost to defy imitation. 

Next comes the title-page to the first treatise. 
Running round the whole, yet leaving an ample 
margin of white vellum, is a broad border 
composed of acanthus scrolls and foliage of the 
same kind as in the general title, in bright gold on 
a duller golden ground. The outer border, which 
is nearly twice as wide as the inner and upper, 
though narrower than the lower, carries three 
circlets with bright gold rims: the inner, three 
ovals, each containing an allegorical figure, seated 
on a cloud, surrounded by five rays of gold on a 
pale blue ground. The figures, attired as Floren- 
tine ladies, are:—1. In upper left corner: Astro- 
nomy, in a pink robe. 2. In centre of top: Arith- 
metic, in green. 3. In upper right corner: 
Geometry, in crimson. 4. In middle left border : 
Oratory, in pink, 5. In middle right border: 
Music, in green. 6. In lower left corner: Grammar, 
in yellow. 7. In lower right corner: Dialectica, 
in pink: the set forming the well-known mediae- 
val circle of the Arts, the Trivium and Quadrivium, 
as recorded in the memorial lines— 


“Gram. loquitur: Dia. vera docet: Rhet. verba 
colorat. 

Mus. canit: Ar. numerat: Ge. ponderat: As. colit 
astra,” 


and, therefore, most fitting personages to embellish — 


the philological disquisition of Capella. In each 
side-border two oblong panels occupy, with one 
exception, the spaces between the Arts. These 
panels contain trophies of arms in gold, on blue 
grounds, and are separated from each other by golden 
circlets containing blue shields on scarlet-ground. 
The one exception is the panel under Music, which 
is occupied by the portrait of the historic giraffe 
that, with its Arab keeper, was sent as a present 
to Lorenzo il Magnifico, from the King of Egypt. 
This would point to Florence as the place where 
the illumination was executed, and at the time 
when this present was a general subject of con- 
versation. ‘The two panels in the lower border 
contain pictures of deer. Two pretty naked 
children sit on the circlet containing Music. Two 
pink-robed ones support the giraffe picture. Two 
others sit on the scrolls beneath Astronomy, two 
more upon the oval of Logic, two over Grammar, 
and two under Arithmetic. The lower border has 
in its centre an oval with a frame of golden orna- 
ment on crimson, and set with an emerald at to 
and bottom. Its inner ground is blue arabesqued, 
and upon it is placed an obliterated escutcheon. 
The upper sides of this oval are supported by a 
pair of naked figures something like sea-monsters 
or mermen, each carrying on his back a lovely sea- 
nymph. The same two figures occur in the Vati- 
can Breviary and a very similar design—it being 
common property among Renaissance artists as 

icked up from the antique—occurs in one of the 
initials in the Orosius of the Arsenal Library at 
Paris, perhaps, among other things, misleading Dr. 
Waagen to the idea that this MS. was an Atta- 
vante. 

Two floating Cupids support the lower edges. 
A golden architectural frame encloses the whole. 
Then a narrow band of blue carrying a lovely 
Renaissance ornament in lighter blue and a filagree 
of fine gold surrounds the inner edge of the 
border. The initial T is nearly swallowed up in 
a miniature of a richly-clothed divinity or Muse, 
and the author kneeling before her. The picture 
is framed with a Cinquecento border of pale-blue 
scrolls on ultramarine, within a rim of burnished 
gold. This miniature is about 2} inches square. 
The Cupids or genii, finely hatched and very 
tender in colour, have respectively scarlet and 
blue, and scarlet and green, winglets. The ordi- 
nary capital letters throughout the work are of 
bright gold on coloured grounds covered with fine 
golden tracery. As to the larger initials, the “1” 
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attached to this Book I., folio 1, is surrounded by 
an elegant border of bluish-grey on ultramarine. 
The background of the letter is a bright land- 
scape with an old man in a blue tunic, crimson 
mantle, and a white-and-crimson turban, kneeling 
before a youth who plays on a pastoral flute, as if 
the author learning inspiration from Apollo. We 
may here pause by the way to note the extreme 
care and diligence of the artist in the delineation 
of animals. This minute exactitude is the one 
thing for which Vasari so greatly praises Clovio 
and Girolamo dai Libri as excelling all others ; but 
from what I myself have seen of the Florentine 
miniaturists, I cannot by any means concede 
either to the gifted and patient Dalmatian or even 
to his famous master quite unrivalled skill in this 
particular. Some of the anonymous work of their 
contemporaries is quite as marvellous as their own. 
The little Wedding-gift, in the Bodleian Library, 
of Duke Francesco Maria of Urbino to his fair and 
noble-minded wife, Leonora, which has been, per- 
haps on this very ground, attributed to Girolamo, 
but erroneously, is as truly wonderful as anything 
in existence. It isin parts like Clovio, in parts 
like the painters of the floral borders in the Gri- 
mani Breviary. But chronological and other 
evidence points to the artist who worked for 
Clement VII. between 1523 and 1533 as the 
painter of the peeriess little volume. Whoever he 
may be, I am inclined to rank this artist with even 
Clovio himself. There are pages in the Wedding- 
gift containing birds which almost exactly repeat 
certain cuttings in the Rogers MS. (21,412) in the 
British Museum, and a page in the Missal of 
Clement VII. in the Chigi Library at Rome. This 
is not the place to discuss the authenticity of the 
Oxford MS., but that precious little volume is a 
proof that the minute diligence displayed in the 
delineation of animals was not confined to one or 
two artists alone. There is miniature painting 
in the Antiphonaries of the Duomo at Florence 
and in the Brera Graduals which, though anony- 
mous, yet exhibits very dangerous rivalry with the 
deservedly-prized works for which Clovio and the 
Veronese are still renowned. Excessively exact 
portraiture of the animal and insect world was, 
indeed, a matter of pretty general accomplishment 
among the miniaturists of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, from Antwerp to Venice. Twenty 
artists might be named who appear quite able to 

aint beasts, birds, and insects, with the utmost 

eauty, accuracy, and rapidity, while the skill dis- 
played in the Venice and Naples MSS., which 
must from their bulk have employed many artists, 
is simply magical. It seems at times too perfect 
for mortal hands to have accomplished. 

J. W. Bravtey. 








THE CONTINENTAL EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice.) 
WE must be somewhat summary in finishing off 
with this exhibition, as others are opening in all 
directions. 

French Pictures.—The Probationary Sermon, by 
Vibert, is a repulsively ugly specimen, clever 
though it wutuuitelly is, of that art, now much 
in vogue, which sets itself to the caricaturing of 
the Roman Catholic clergy: from a Cardinal to a 
Lay-brother, every one has to be equally laughed 
to scorn. Here we see a Dominican rehearsing 
his sermon before a rosy-gilled prelate: whether 
the stagey attitudinising and mouthing of the one, 
or the full-fed chuckling of the other, be the more 
disagreeable, we find it difficult to decide. Che- 
villiard follows suit in showing up the clerics with 
the choicely-painted card-playing group, Une 
Fiche de Consolation, and with C'est trop fort, 
which is decidedly indecent in what it implies to 
the eye, though not in what it actually exhibits 
thereto. Of Jacquet’s contributions (one of them 
absurdly called in the catalogue A French Lady 
of the Nineteenth Century, whereas it ought rather 
to be the fifteenth) the most interesting is Une 
Timide Solliciteuse: the lady is seated on an arm 





of a great red-silk fauteuil. Le Premier Pas, by 
Vély, a mediaeval youth helping his lady to cross 
the stepping-stones in a stream, is painted to be 
popular with épiciers and milliners’ girls, and any 
of the upper classes who share their tastes; it isa 
fashion-book and philandering version of the age of 
chivalry—no doubt, dexterously concocted in its 
way. The Interior of a Museum, by Jollivet, 
containing a great number of objects curiously 
exact and nitid in the style of painting, is truly 
remarkable. De Neuville continues his sternly 
realistic treatment of the Franco-German War in 
Outside Paris, December 1870; a cheerless group 
of men bent on doing their duty as best they 
may—some dozing and all freezing over their 
wretched attempt at a fire—eight red-nosed and 
red-eared patriots in uniform. This monotony of 
misery is made as various in detail as the circum- 
stances admit. Two female figures by Duez— 
Ennuyée and The Portrait-Gallery—have consi- 
derable charm and much executive gift. In the 
second, the rich tone of the room is piquantly 
contrasted with the silvery grey and blue of the 
lady’s dress, although this is a little forced in 
key. We cannot accept Leroux’s large picture, 
The Burial of Themistocles, as in any high sense a 
successful performance. It has a certain scenic 
stateliness ; the blue of the sea being perhaps the 
best point, along with the clear white-marbled 
sky, and the unsunned daylight that casts no 
shadows. When one looks from face to face, one 
finds them all fatally mask-like, uniform, and un- 
meaning, and the figures are but little better than 
the faces. The whole thing is toned down toa 
ale husky vaporousness of surface, which may 
Fook “ideal” to some spectators, but they must be 
rather guileless folk. Z’Amour Vainqueur does 
not show Millet in his most genuine vein; it 
presents five naked boys, or wingless Cupids, 
pulling a half-nude woman along a forest-path, 
and reminds us in some sort of Murillo. Though 
this is not the kind of thing that Millet was 
gifted by nature and training to do, it never- 
theless comes nearer towards compassing its own 
aim than might have been expected. We 
quit this French section of the exhibition, merely 
mentioning Berne-Bellecour, Daubigny, Charnay, 
Ziem, Bouguereau, Billet, Dupré, and Corot, as 
contributors of mark. 


Germans, Belgians, §&c.—In The Watchman and 
his Friends, Laupheimer is truly skilful, but some- 
what too smooth in handling, and too squalid in 
artistic motive. The watchman is filling a pocket- 
pistol with some comforting liquor; this is one 
of his “ friends,” and a submissive back dog is 
the other. Good Advice, and At Church, are 
satisfactory specimens of A. Spring: in the former, 
a Capuchin is liberal of speech, but not of hand, 
to a pauperised mother with three children; the 
latter picture is inartificial, yet artistically so, in 
arrangement. Kauffmann, whose manner partakes 
of Knaus diluted with Braekeleer, has a large and 
expressively ungainly picture, An Auction Sale, 
with others smaller, but not inferior. Dutch Cot- 
tage Life, by Maris, a housewife at laundry-work 
behind her house, is fine, but rather too obscure in 
tone. An Interesting Book, by A. Keller, comes 
near to being very good; a little more body in the 
handling would be desirable. Shrimpers Return- 
ing Home, by Cogen, is a large, dark, able-looking 
work, Gysis, a Polish painter, contributes a 
picture, untitled in the catalogue, not unlike 
Munkacsy in style, but with more feeling 
for comeliness. A young woman in a_ black 
dress, deadly pale and barefoot, very faint and 
weary, holding an unlit taper anda ring and heart 
chased in gold, is toiling up the naked rocks to a 
chapel or hospice still distant on the summit; an 
aged serving-woman attends her. We infer that 
she has lost her lover by death, or perhaps 
desertion, and is performing a desolate pilgrimage 
ex voto, This is a very telling work of its kind, 
highly emphasised in all its main constituents, 
but relying overmuch on breadth to the neglect 
of refinement in detail. Braith, Wahlberg, L. C. 





Miiller, and Israels, are also among the exhibiting 
artists. 

Spaniards and Italians.—Palmaroli’s unsurpassed 
cleverness is exemplified in his painting, Alone in 
the Studio: a Spanish lady—or perhaps we are to 
understand her as an artist's model rather than a 
lady—elaborately dressed out in pink, who, at the 
moment before seating herself on the yellow-silk 
sofa, leans forward to the edge of the cheval-glass 
to confirm her complacent and not unjustified 
faith in her own charms: the bright azure-pat- 
terned wall-papering is a conspicuous feature in 
the unmitigated chromatic scale. A Féte-day in 
Granada, by Agrassot, is one of those pictures 
wherein the style of Fortuny is refurbished into 
excess of neatness and precision: it is densely 
prosaic, and gracelessly ugly, but of no small 
executive merit according to its aim. The Intertor 
of a Mosque, Constantinople, is a saliently ‘fine 
example of Pasini, bold and effective in colour, 
En Excursion, by Raffaelli, if rather comically 
odd at first sight, has abundance of talent. The 
personages are of the earlier half of the seven- 
teenth century, and, though something may be 
allowed to them on the score of holiday-making, 
they are perversely over-dressed. One fat gallant, 
seated by the roadside, shows a marked disinclina- 
tion to rise again, The sunlight is vigorous and 
intense, without crudity: the blue of the sky, 
with white puffs of cloud absorbing into it in the 
radiant heat, has a fascinating effect, not false to 
nature, but almost like a sky of fairyland. Com- 
priani’s Bay of Naples, with solid billowy clouds, 
and very clear and precise in touch, is another 
able work of the current Italian school; and, ina 
minor way, the Cold Day of Rossano, and the 
Trespassers of L. Rossi. W. M. Rossertt. 








ART SALES, 


Last week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and. 
Hodge sold the considerable and very miscel- 
laneous collection of prints which had been formed 
by the late Mr. Folder, the solicitor, of Endsleigh 
Street, Tavistock Square. The collection included 
engraver’s work of every kind, but was richest in 
engravings after, and not by, the old masters, and 
the highest prices fetched were for two or three 
of the mezzotints after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which are now so eagerly sought after. In the 
first day’s sale a little collection of old views in 
London sold for 8J.; Juvenile Retirement and 
Children Bathing, after Hoppner, by James Ward, 
for 72. 15s. (Noseda); Le Jardinier Galant, a 
pretty example of Baudouin, and in fine condition, 
for 5/. 7s. 6d.; and the set of Shooting Pieces, by 
Woollett, after Stubbs, for 5/. 17s. 6d. (Colnaghi). 
Among the foreign portraits there was -Wierix’s 
portrait, described as Henriette de Balzac d’En- 
tragues, Marquise de Verneuil, from the Dubois 
collection, 7/. (Lauser) ; and Henri II. of France, 
by Béatrizet, in oval, with the figures of Fame 
and Minerva, 157. 5s. (Noseda). Of a number of 
portraits engraved by Nanteuil none fetched con- 
siderable prices. Many English portraits were 
sold on the second day, the highest prices being 
given for The True Effigies of the Old Lord Whar- 
ton, by W. Pennock, 61. 2s. 6d. (Noseda) ; and 
for David Garrick, after Liotard, by McArdell, 
and Mrs. Quin, after Hudson, by Faber, 5/. 
(Sabin). On the third day there were sold such 
Diirers, Rembrandts, Hollars, and Lucas van 
Leydens as the collector had possessed, but of 
these very few were remarkable. It may be 
noted, however, that a good impression of the 
John Lutma of Rembrandt—the state with the 
window and the bottle introduced in the back- 
ground—sold for 20/. 10s. (Colnaghi); a second 
state of Renter Ansloo, 71. 17s. Gd. (Davidson) ; ® 
third state of John Asselyn, 51. 10s. (Noseda) 5 
and an impression of Abraham Sending away 
Hagar, 81. 5s. By Albert Diirer, there was @ 


Saint Hubert, which sold for 112. 15s. (Faweett) 5 
and the Prodigal Son, 71. (Ryman). By Wenceslaus 
Hollar, there was a somewhat rare impression 0 
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his print of the Royal Exchange, which sold 
for 77. (Fawcett). Among many framed and 
glazed prints we note the Strolling Musicians, 
after Ostade, by the great contemporary engraver, 
C. Visscher, 5/. 2s. 6d.; the Doctors of the Church, 
after Guido, by Sharp, a proof, 8. 12s. 6d. 
(Sabin); the Vicomte Turenne, by Nanteuil, 
8J. 5s.; an example of Raphael Morghen’s most 
famous engraving, that of the Last Supper, which 
he was commissioned to execute after the work of 
Leonardo da Vinci, 10/. 5s. (Colnaghi) ; and, lastly, 
we append the higher prices obtained by old 
mezzotints after Sir Joshua: Mrs. Payne Galway, 
by J. R. Smith, 12/. (Colnaghi) ; the Schoolboys, 
by J. R. Smith, a proof, 112. 15s. (Noseda) ; 
the Duchess of Rutland, by Valentine Green, 
401. 10s. (Colnaghi) ; and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, by the same engraver, a fine proof, 88/. 
(Colnaghi). Nearly 700/. was realised by the sale. 
On the 11th Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods began the sale of the Shandon collection, 
formed by the late Mr. Robert Napier, of Glasgow. 
It is divided into four parts, comprising above 
3,000 lots, and will occupy twenty days. It 
consists of an enormous accumulation of miscel- 
laneous works of art of varied quality. The 
first two days included the porcelain. A Capo 
di Monte bottle, 6} inches high, with silver 
mountings, painted on the flat with classical 
subjects, sold for 50 gs.; two busts, 44 inches 
high, of females in Turkish costume, 21 gs. ; and 
acup and saucer with classical figures in relief, 
14 gs. Of the Dresden, a fluted bowl and ewer, 
painted with battle subjects, the inside of the 
bowl grounded with burnished gold, 164 gs. ; 
Marcolini cabaret, gros-bleu and gold, with medal- 
lions of pastoral subjects, 40 gs.; clock, painted 
with Watteau subjects, and surmounted by a 
statuette of Diana, 71 gs.; cup and saucer, with 
Watteau subjects, 53 gs. The principal objects 
of interest were two plates forming part of the 
celebrated service made at Sévres for the Em- 
ae Catherine II., the price of which (360,000 
ivres) gave rise to diplomatic correspondence 
between the French and Russian Oourts. A 
hundred and sixty pieces of this service found 
their way into England at the beginning of the 
present century, and were purchased of Lord 
Lonsdale by Mr. Webb, who resold them to the 
Emperor of Russia, reserving a few specimens for 
himself, of which these two form a part. They 
are of turquoise ground, with the empress’s 
crowned cyvher in the middle and cameo subjects 
round the borders. They sold severally for 151 gs. 
and 155 gs, A pair of square white-ground jardin- 
iéres or “ caisses d’oranger,” painted with Cupids in 
red camaieu by Michel, 325 gs.; Tasse & la Reine, 
with flowers on green-and-white ground, 60 gs. ; 
large oval-shaped dish, with flowers and initials on 
white ground, 55/.; écuelle, with landscapes in 
medallions on turquoise ground, by Mutel, 58 gs. ; 
pair of white seaux, with figures in medallions in 
red, 86 gs.; 6cuelle, with circular plateau, painted 
with boys in red medallions, 60 gs.; écuelle, with 
oval plateau gros-bleu, subjects after Vernet, 627. ; 
trembleuse cup and saucer, gros-bleu, with sea- 
ports, by Morin, 43 gs.; large cup and saucer, 
green ground, painted with Cupids, 100 gs. The 
last lots of porcelain consisted of five pieces, por- 
tions of the royal service of Louis XVI., perhaps 
the most magnificent ever executed at Sévres; 
it was purchased by George IV., and is now 
in Windsor Castle. The ground blue, painted 
With medallion subjects by Dodin from Ovid and 
omer, A tazza on foot sold for 150 gs.; a cir- 
cular dish, 95 gs. ; another, 56 gs.; ® seau, with 
two large medallions, 280 gs.; and another seau 
of the largest model, 250 gs. The two days’ 
sale produced 5,840/. 
At last Saturday's sale of the Shandon pictures 
the prices realised were not high. The highest seem 
to have been attained by modern works, many pic- 
tures assigned toold masters of repute having realised 
but Insignificant sums. There was a large attend- 
ance of connvisseurs and dealers, A portrait of 





Hugarth’s wife, by Hogarth, fell for 30 gs; Mrs. 
Hartley and Child, assigned to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, for 66 gs.; while a view on the coast of 
England, by Creswick, fetched 178/. 10s.; and, 
a market scene in Rotterdam with a woman 
selling vegetables, by Van Schendel, commonly 
known as “Candlelight Van Schendel,” fetched 
205 gs. A companion to the latter picture, 
a similar market-scene with a poultry seller, 
realised 200 gs.; Scotch Sheep and Colley Dogs, 
by E. Verboeckhoven—the view taken from the 
top of Ben Lomond, looking down upon the lake 
—375 gs.; Peasants of Chamounix, with cattle, 
by the same artist, 170 ¢s. The picture which 
among so many described as by older and more 
illustrious masters appears, nevertheless, to have 
been accounted the great picture of the collection 
was a large and most elaborate water-colour by 
Louis Haghe, painted in 1852, exhibited at 
Manchester in 1857, and _ representing the 
audience-chamber in the Hotel de Ville at 
Bruges, with Margaret, “Governess of the 
Netherlands,” receiving the burghers of Bruges. 
The work realised 740 gs. Among pictures 
of the older schools, we note an Interior, with a 
woman playing a spinet, a dog at her side, and a 
servant in the background-—a work assigned to 
Metzu—80 gs. ; a portrait of Admiral de Ruyter, 
by Van der Helst, 130 gs.; three interiors by W. 
Mieris, of which the most characteristically and 
elaborately finished realised 205 gs.; a Winter 
Scene, Van der Capella, 59 gs.; a bull and two 
cows in a landscape, Paul Potter, 110 gs.; a Cock 
Fight, by Jan Steen, from the collection of the 
Comte de Vrieze, of Stockholm, 135 gs. ; a moun- 
tainous Landscape, by Ruysdael, with a cottage 
and figures and the usual waterfall, 240 gs.; the 
Card-Players, by Teniers—a group of four pea- 
sants playing cards in an alehouse—from the col- 
lection of Count Schénbrunn, 200gs. Few of the 
remaining pictures attained prices that demand a 
record, 


Tue sale of the curious contents of the King’s 
Arms Inn, at Lancaster, took place on April 11. 
The principal objects of interest were four state 
bedsteads of oak of the seventeenth century, with 
crimson damask hangings, and head- and foot- 
boards, testers and cornices, ail elaborately carved, 
remarkable examples of the stately grandeur of our 
ancestors. These fetched severally 160/., 120/., 
1007. and 80/7. <A fine piece of Gobelin tapestry, 
eighteen and a half feet long—subject, Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector round the walls of 
Troy—152/. 5s. Of some curious small pieces of 
needlework, one—subject, events in the life of 
Abraham—sold for 11 gs. A cluster of tulips and 
iris in silk and silver thread, 12/., and a figure of 
Justice, 13$ gs. The other wood carvings, oak 
aumbry, 30/.; wardrobe, 40/.; state chairs, 11 gs. ; 
and all sold at proportionately good prices. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Lovers of English art will be glad to hear that 
the absence from the National Gallery of a specimen 
of Morland’s pencil need no longer be felt. Through 
the munificence of Mr. Thomas Birch Wolfe, of 
Brighton, the nation has just been presented with 
a fine and characteristic example of that master’s 
work. This picture, an unusually large one for 
Morland, was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1791, when it was bought by the Rev. 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart., who bequeathed 
it to his nephew, the present donor. It repre- 
sents the interior of a stable, into which a youth 
leads a white waggon-horse (the chief point in the 
picture), accompanied by a chestnut one, and a 
small brown saddled pony. A man in a smock 
kneels on the ground in the act of gathering up 
fodder to fill the manger. The animals are 
painted with remarkable fidelity and spirit. The 
touch is crisp and masterly, and the tone of quiet 
daylight throughout the picture is pure, trans- 
parent, and free from all blackness. 





Tue Visitors’ or Ladies’ Night of the Graphic 
Society, held on Wednesday in last week, in the 
Flaxman Gallery of University College, in Gower 
Street, was not only numerously attended, but 
was marked by perhaps a larger display than 
usual of works of interest on loan. Mr. Nettlefold 
contributed several works. There were important 
specimens of David Cox. Opportunity was af- 
forded, among more recent works, for examining 
the large sketch by the late Mr. Pinwell for his 
most complete and considerable picture The Elixir 
of Love, which formed, it may be remembered, one 
of the principal attractions at the Old Water- 
Colour Society’s Exhibition about seven years 
ago. A delicate and pathetic finished work by 
Mr. Pinwell was also exhibited—the Old Clock— 
an old man winding up the clock in the quaint 
parlour-corner, while his wife looks on. This 
is held by many to be itself among the artist’s 
pleasantest achievements, though it is also one 
of his last. One or two vigorous sketches 
by W. J. Miiller were exhibited. Mr. Henry 
Vaughan lent one or two very beautiful and note- 
worthy examples of Turner, and a large sketch by 
Dewint —a view looking up the valley of the 
Wharfe, with the river itself lying under a sky of 
gathered cloud. The same contributor lent two 
oil works by Constable: one a view on Hampstead 
Heath, if we mistake not, and which, with varia- 
tions, is reproduced in the great volume of Lucas’s 
mezzotints after this most “ English” of painters : 
the other, a study for the Haywain picture, which 
was so exceptionally honoured in Paris in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and which has more than 
once been exhibited to English picture-seers, it 
having been seen, if we remember rightly, both 
at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition and 
at the International Exhibition of 1862. The 
sketch, shown at the Graphic, has a vividness 
and luminousness rare even in the work of Con- 
stable. It is one of the freshest and most de- 
lightful transcripts from every-day nature that 
ever issued from Constable’s hand. 


Mr. Freperick Mutter, the well-known book- 
and print-seller of Amsterdam, is organising for 
the latter half of May the large sale of drawings 
by old masters of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
which, together with many prints, comprised the 
collection of the late Mr. Ed. Ter Bruggen of 
Antwerp. There are a few drawings attributed 
to the greatest masters of the school, and a larger 
number which are supposed to represent more 
completely the artists of lesser rank. 


To the Grosvenor Gallery, which may be 
trusted, we believe, to open punctually on the 
Ist, Mr. Armstrong will contribute 4 Woman 
holding an Embroidery Frame; Mr. Walter Crane, 
The Renaissance of Venus—an oil picture, we hear 
—and several water-colours, which, we believe, 
are landscapes; Mr. Burne Jones, the works pre- 
viously mentioned ; Mr. Legros, Spanish Cloisters, 
A Baptism, A Wandering Tinker, and some 
studies of much interest; Mr. Millais, a series of 
portraits; Mr. Poynter, Andromeda, and other 
works; Mr. W. B. Richmond, Electra at the 
Tomb of Agamemnon; Mr. Spencer Stanhope, 
Love and the Maiden; and Mr. G. F. Watts, Love 
and Death, and other works. We hear that one 
or two of the most popular members of the Old 
Water-Colour Society will contribute water- 
colour drawings, though the water-colour room 
will not this year be all that it was meant to be. 


Tue Exhibition of Fine Arts at Naples was 
opened on the 10th inst. by the King in person. It 
comprises every variety of art from the fourth to 
the nineteenth centuries, derived principally from 
private sources. One of the great attractions is a 
series of statuettes in wood from San Martino di 
Mosca, representing a “ Presepio.” 


. Toe French Government have just bought a 
fine retable, French work of the sixteenth century, 
composed of six panels of subjects with frames 
of carved open-work, and painted with the arms 





of Aragon. It will be placed in one of the new 
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rooms of the Musée de Cluny to be opened for the 
Exhibition of 1878. 


Tue Chronique des Arts states that the two 
Salles at Versailles known as the Salles des rési- 
dences royales will probably be opened to the 
public very shortly. These contain the original 
paintings of Van der Meulen, representing the 
twelve months of the year under the figure of 
twelve royal chdteaux. The reproduction of these 
works in tapestry is well known. 


Tue restoration of the Tuileries seems to be 
greatly desired by Frenchmen. We mentioned 
some time ago that a commission of architects and 
engineers appointed for the purpose had given it 
as their opinion that such a restoration was prac- 
ticable, although the means would be difficult. 
More recently the Central Society of Architects 
have addressed a petition to the Senate and 
Chamber, begging that the work should be under- 
taken, not only on account of the artistic interest 
attached to the palace itself, but also because its 
demolition would greatly detract from the beauty 
of proportion and the fine perspective effect of this 
part of Paris, 


Tue death is announced of M. Jeanron, a French 
painter of some note, who is also distinguished 
for the part he took in politics. He was a friend 
of Signalon and Godefroy Cavaignac, and was im- 
plicated in the days of July in 1830, Shortly 
after, he presided over a free society of painting 
and sculpture,and was appointed by the Provisional 
Government of 1848 to the directorship of the 
Louvre. But notwithstandjng his public career 
Jeanron always managed to contribute to the 
annual exhibitions, and his pictures, which were 
usually of popular subjects, were much admired in 
their time. He has one in the Luxembourg—Le 
Port abandonné @ Ambleteuse—which will suffice 
to give an idea of his style. Jeanron obtained a 
second-class medal in 1833, received the cross of 
the Légion d’Honneur in 1855, and was raised to 
the rank of officer in 1863. Since then he has 
been correspondent of the Institute and director of 
the Museum at Marseilles. He leaves, besides a 
large number of paintings, a good many water- 
colour drawings and engraved works. 


TuHE distinguished Baurath Ferdinand yon Quast, 
General Conservator of Monuments of Art in 
Prussia, and a man of immense learning and accu- 
rate knowledge with regard to art and archaeology 
in all ages, died last month at his country house 
near Berlin. 


Moe. Lerivre-Devmter, a lady distinguished 
in French sculpture, has lately died. Several of 
her works have produced remark at the Salon, 
and a portrait of her son, and another of Mer. 
Sibour, won for her a third-class medal in 1853. 


Srx historic portraits by Gallait have just been 
placed in the Belgian Senate. They represent 
Charlemagne, Godefroy de Bouillon, Jean IL, 
Thierry d’Alsace, and Albert and Isabella of the 
Netherlands. Six more are afterwards to be added, 
painted by the same distinguished artist. They are 
set in frames of mahogany, and produce, it is said, 
a rich decorative effect, although as historical 
ideals they do not seem to satisfy critics, 








THE STAGE. 


THe papers which have noticed the recent death 
of Mr. Andrew Halliday have spoken chiefly of 
his spectacular dramas—adaptations, for the most 
part, of the Waverley Novels—produced in recent 
years on the stage of Drury Lane. It is, how- 
ever, in his short dramatic pieces, most of which 
were written for Miss Oliver, during her manage- 
ment of the Royalty Theatre, that Mr. Halliday’s 
talents as a dramatist are most conspicuous. 
Nearly every one of these contained an original 
dramatic idea—for Mr. Halliday, we believe, never 
looked abroad for his themes—worked out ina 
tashion at once simple and ingenious. Unhappily, 
the promise which these pieces disclosed was not 





fulfilled in the comedy which the same writer 
produced at the Vaudeville Theatre at its first 
opening, under the management of Messrs. Thorne, 
James, and Montague; and the success of his 
efforts to furnish the carpenters and scene- 
painters with matter for the exercise of their in- 
dispensable functions on the vast stage of Drury 
Lane soon afterwards turned his powers in another 
direction. It is only just to point out that Mr. 
Halliday’s adaptations of Scott’s novels displayed 
a knowledge oF stage effect which is not often to 
be found in the older versions of Terry and Pocock. 
His earlier farces and extravaganzas were not with- 
out a certain cleverness, and some of these pieces 
are still occasionally revived. Mr. Halliday’s 
earliest contributions to magazine literature will 
be found in The Train, a monthly magazine, con- 
ducted by Mr. Edmund Yates in his early days— 
with little profit, we believe, to himself, though 
not without some practical results, for nearly all 
the young men of The Train subsequently achieved 
more or less reputation in various departments of 
literature. The funeral of Mr. Halliday—whose 
real name was Andrew Halliday Duff—took place 
at Kensal Green Cemetery, on Saturday last, and 
was attended by a considerable number of literary 
friends and admirers. 


Mr. Cuartes Matuews has been performing at 
the Opéra Comique this week his old part of Wild- 
ing, in his compressed version of Foote’s comedy of 
The Liar. The farce of As Cool as a Cucumber has 
also been revived there by way of afterpiece. The 
Cosy Couple, which has not been presented for more 
than twenty years, will be reproduced on Monday 
next, when Mr. Mathews will appear again as 
Russelton. This comedietta, it will be remem- 
bered, is founded on Le Village of M. Octave 
Feuillet—the little piece which has also furnished 
the substance of The Vicarage, in which Mrs. 
Bancroft, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. Cecil are now per- 
forming at the Prince of Wales's. 


MasstncEr’s New Way to Pay Old Debts was 
produced at the St. James’s on Saturday evening 
—Mr. Hermann Vezin representing Sir Giles 
Overreach. A new “comedy-drama” by Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé is announced as in preparation at 
this theatre. 


Mr. Tom Taytor has taken the best means of 
answering certain critics who have charged him 
with being a mere adaptor of other men’s produc- 
tions—he has commenced the publication of his 
acting plays in the shape of a volume of historical 
dramas, published this week by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. Of the seven plays thus for the 
first time collected it appears that there are only 
two—namely, The Fool's Revenge and ’Twixt 
Ave and Crown—which are indebted in any 
degree to foreign originals. In a third case 
Mr. Taylor honestly confesses, as we believe he 
has always done, some obligation to a published 
story ; and in a fourth case we are told that the 
fundamental notion of the piece was suggested by 
a friend. It is a noteworthy fact that these ques- 
tions of originality in dramatic authorship are 
altogether of recent date. The curious in literary 
history, for example, are aware that the Plain 
Dealer of Wycherley is a modified version of Le 
Misanthrope; that the Non-~juror and The Hypo- 
erite are founded on Tartuffe; and that even our 
thoroughly Anglicised friend Paul Pry was merely 
discovered by Mr. Poole in some form upon the 
French stage. Past generations of playgoers and 
critics, however, certainly troubled themselves 
little with such matters, concerning which in 
these times bitter controversy is so often raised. 
No doubt the change in this respect must be taken 
as a token of increased interest in dramatic work ; 
and it does not seem to be altogether unreasonable 
that an author claiming credit for a play, as he 
necessarily does when he affixes his name to it, 
should frankly confess his obligations (if any) 
to other writers. It does not, however, follow 
that these obligations should detract much 
from his claims to originality. That there 





is in a certain class of critics a readiness 
to bring charges of plagiarism on very slight 
grounds is true enough. It is even common to 
find a dramatist’s claim to his work altogether 
denied merely because some story is discovered to 
have a certain affinity with his plot, although the 
narrative and the dramatic methods in fiction are 
so widely different, and the power to relate a 
story so rarely found to coexist with the ability 
to present the same theme effectively on the stage, 
that questions of this kind are seldom worth 
much discussion. Who, for example, ever dis- 
putes Lord Lytton’s claim to the authorship of 
The Lady of Lyons, on the ground that it is 
founded on a tale which was at least half a cen- 
tury old when that play was written? The dra- 
matists have, perhaps, themselves contributed 
something to this exaggerated way of looking at 
their obligations, by the reticence of which they 
have occasionally been guilty in such matters, 
and still more by that shyness in approach- 
ing the subject, from which Mr. Taylor himself 
is not quite free. When, for example, he claims 
that his fine play, The Fool's Revenge, is not fairly 
to be considered even as “ an adaptation ” of Victor 
Hugo’s Le Rot s'amuse, we are tempted to ask 
him whether he really believes that if that play 
were rendered into French, as it stands, and per- 
formed upon the French stage, French playgoers 
would have any difficulty in recognising the main 
features of an old acquaintance. Mr. Taylor has, 
indeed, introduced considerable changes, for which 
he has been praised by critics; but our own view 
is that his Bertuccio, with his long-planned scheme 
of vengeance, is a somewhat shallow conception 
as compared with the misanthropic hunchback of 
M. Hugo's imagination; but that is, perhaps, 
matter of opinion. The fact remains that the 
springs of interest, the powerful modes by which 
our sympathy and compassion are moved, and the 
relations of the two leading characters, are in the 
two pieces essentially the same. We cannot say 
that we find Mr. Taylor’s blank-verse history plays 
easy reading; while Clancarty,though successfulon 
the stage, seems rather overlaid with words. Ark- 
wright’s Wifeisa bold attempt to find interest in a 
kind of passion which has not hitherto served the 
dramatist’s turn—namely, the inventor's affection 
for his own devices. It is one of the familiar 
anecdotes of invention that Arkwright abandoned 
his wife because she destroyed one of his models; 
but it is hardly possible to make much of this 
incident on the stage. In reading the play, at 
least, it is difficult to forget that the value of an 
invention does not lie in the model, but in the in- 
vention itself, which, once embodied in a working 
form, could surely be put together again by the 
same hands; but even if it were otherwise, the 
incident is clearly not one to go home to the 
hearts and imaginations of an audience. The best 
play in the volume, and perhaps the one that will 
be best remembered, is Plot and Passion, which 
— a tine dramatic story presented with rare 
skill. 








MUSIC. 
THE PROGRAMMES OF THE WAGNER CONCERTS. 


In our Music Notes last Saturday a brief reference 
was made to the programmes of the approaching 
Wagner concerts at the Albert Hall. The per- 
formances to be given next month will be in 
many respects so unique, and in all so interest- 
ing, that no apology is needed for returning to 
the subject. 

It is not so easy as might be imagined by those 
who have not tried the experiment to draw up @ 
really satisfactory programme for a concert. On 
the one hand too great uniformity, and on the 
other too violent contrast in the sequence of the 
pieces selected are equally to be avoided, while 
the interest must be steadily maintained to the 
close, and nothing introduced in the nature of an 
anticlimax. It will readily be seen how much 
the difficulty must be increased in making, not 
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one, but six selections, and all, moreover, from 
the works of onecomposer. It may be said in one 
word that Wagner’s programmes are master- 
pieces of skill in their arrangement. 

It was mentioned last week that an important 
feature of the concerts would be the large selec- 
tions from the Ring des Nibelungen which would 
be introduced. In permitting the performance of 
these selections it cannot be denied that the com- 
poser exposes himself to a charge of inconsistency ; 
for he has repeatedly declared that the works can- 
not be justly estimated in fragments, nor apart 
from the stage. That they will lose considerably 
there can be no doubt; at the same time there is 
much even in the latest works which, with an 
adequate performance, may safely be trusted to 
make an enormous effect even in a concert-room ; 
and it is probable that the composer has thought, 
on further reflection, that, considering the rare 
opportunities for stage representation, it will be 
better that his music should be heard in a concert- 
room than that it should not be heard at all. 

The six programmes of the concerts may be 
described as one long crescendo. Taken collec- 
tively they give a complete epitome of Wagner's 
works. ach is divided into two parts, the first 
of which is devoted to selections from one or 
more of his earlier operas, while the second is ex- 
clusively occupied with the Ring des Nibelungen. 
In the first parts, the chronological order of the 
works is generally, though not always, observed. 
Wagner's idea seems to have been rather to begin 
with such pieces as would be most readily appre- 
ciable on a first hearing, and gradually to train his 
audience to a comprehension of his more abstruse 
compositions. 

The programme of the first concert (May 7) opens 
with the “Kaisermarsch.” To this succeeds a 
short selection from the composer's first published 
opera, Renzi, including Rienzi’s prayer, which 
opens the fifth act, the March of the Messengers of 
Peace (commencement of act ii.), and Rienzi’s 
address to the conspirators, from the fourth finale. 
The whole opera of Rienzi shows Wagner more or 
less under the influence of his predecessors and 

contemporaries. Weber, Spontini, and Meyerbeer 
would seem to have been the composers who at 
this time most influenced him; and the selections 
chosen, while among the most suitable for concert 
purposes that could be found, are more interesting 
as showing Wagner's starting-point than as illus- 
trating the distinctive peculiarities of his style. 
The same may, to a less extent, be said of the ex- 
cerpts from the second act of Tannhduser which 
follow. These include the instrumental prelude, 
and Elizabeth’s first scene, the entrance of Land- 
grave Hermann, and the gathering of the minstrels 
—the well-known march. It was probably the 
feeling of the difference of style which induced 
Wagner to place these pieces next to Rienzi, in- 
stead of in what would appear to be their proper 
place—with the larger selection from the same 
opera given at the third concert. The second part 
of the first evening is occupied with large extracts 
from Das Rheingold. In the difficult task of 
making suitable selections from his last and great- 
est work, Wagner has adopted the only course 
which offered the slightest chance of success. 

Mere short movements would be of no service 
whatever in giving an idea of the music. The 
Composer will therefore give mostly entire scenes, 
and in one or two cases complete acts. The 
Rheingold selection commences with the whole 
of the first scene and the opening of the second. 
In this the charming music of the three Rhine- 
aughters, with its exquisite orchestration, will 
tolerably sure of success; it may be doubted 
whether the part of Alberich, powerfully truthful 
&8 it 1s in its dramatic expression, will equally 
well bear separation from the stage. It is not yet 
announced who will sing the parts of the Rhine- 
ughters, though it is reported that the repre- 
Sentatives of the characters at Bayreuth are likely 
to come over. The other pieces from the Rhein- 
gold are Loge’s narrative in the second scene, and 





the grand final scene. No better selection could 
certainly have been made. 

The second concert (May 9) is occupied in its 
first part with a selection from the Flyeng Dutch- 
man. Our readers will probably be so familiar 
with this work, from its recent performances 
under Mr. Carl Rosa, that it will suffice to say 
that the pieces chosen are the overture, the intro- 
duction and first scene, the Dutchman’s aria, and 
the duet between Daland and the Dutchman, 
from the first act; and from the second, Daland’s 
song and the great scene between Senta and the 
Dutchman. The second part of the concert is to 
consist of the first act of Die Walkiire. We pre- 
sume, as the contrary is not stated, that the act 
will be given entire. If so, this will be one of 
the most attractive features of the whole festival ; 
for, with possibly the single — of the 
third act of Gétterdimmerung, Wagner has 
written nothing which, from a purely musical 
point of view, and apart from the stage, is so 
overwhelming in its effect. Certain passages must, 
of course, lose somewhat—such, for instance, as 
the “ pantomime” music (using the word in its 
strict, and not in its customary, sense) accom- 
panying the recovery of Siegmund from his swoon, 
or the scene where he draws the sword from the 
stem of the ash-tree; but, on the other hand, such 
portions as the whole of the highly characteristic 
music allotted to Hunding, Siegmund’s narrative 
of the events of his life, and (most of all) the 
wondrously passionate love-scene, which forms 
the finale of the act, will, if adequately rendered, 
be only less effective in the concert-room than on 
the stage. 

For the third concert, a second selection from 
Tannhiiuser is to be given, comprising the overture, 
in its abridged form, leading to the “ Venusberg ” 
scene as re-written for Paris, Wolfram’s first song 
at the contest of the singers (act ii.), and a selec- 
tion from the third act. These portions of the 
opera are, in their style, far more nearly approxi- 
mated to Wagner’s later works than the selections 
included in the first programme. As the entire 
series is so arranged as to enable hearers to follow 
the gradual developments of the composer's genius, 
the excerpts are here in their proper place, be- 
tween the Flying Dutchman and Lohengrin. For 
the second part of this concert, the second and 
third acts of Die Waikiire are drawn upon. The 
“ Walkiirenritt,” in its orchestral arrangement, 
opens this part; it is followed by the pathetic 
scene from the second act, in which Briinnhilde 
announces to Siegmund his approaching death ; 
and the concert concludes with the final scene of 
the third act—that between Briinnhilde and 
Wotan. This finale has often been given as a 
concert-piece in Germany with great effect ; it will 
probably be found no less striking here. 

The ‘“ Huldigungsmarsch” is the opening num- 
ber of the fourth concert. To this succeeds a 
selection from Lohengrin. This work contains so 
much choral music that, as no chorus is appar- 
ently to be employed at the Albert Hall, the choice 
was somewhat restricted. The pieces to be given 
are, first, the great scene opening the second act, 
between Ortrud and Telramund, concerning which 
I confess to some misgiving as to its effect apart 
from the stage. Much, however, will depend upon 
the performance; if Frau Materna is the Ortrud 
and Herr Hill the Telramund, it is probable that 
it may succeed; but it requires the grandest 
declamation to do it justice. The scene between 
Elsa and Ortrud from the same act, the duet 
between Elsa and Lohengrin (act iii.), and the pre- 
lude to act i. complete the selection. Large excerpts 
from the first | second acts of Stegfried occupy 
the second part of the concert. These will include 
the prelude and opening scene, between Siegfried 
and Mime, the scene of the forging of the sword 
Nothung ; and, from the second act, the scenes for 
Siegfried, Mime, Fafner, and the bird. Of all 
these portions the effect at Bayreuth last year was 
magnificent ; but I cannot help thinking that of 
all the parts of the Ring des Nibelungen it is pre- 





cisely Siegfried which most imperatively requires 
the stage. The result of the experiment in the 
Albert Hall, whether successful or not, will be 
both interesting and instructive. 

In chronological order, Lohengrin is followed 
by Tristan und Isolde. Wagner, however, has 
wisely reserved that work for the final concert, 
and given at the fifth aselection from Die Meister- 
singer, Many of our readers will be aware that 
in this drama there is more vivacity in the action, 
more stage business, than in any other of its com- 
poser’s works. It follows almost as a natural con- 
sequence that the often very realistic music be- 
comes to a great degree unintelligible, except 
when associated with the theatre. A whole act, 
or even an entire scene, of the Meistersinger 
would be unsuited for presentation at a concert. 
This the composer has evidently felt, for, with 
the exception of the orchestral introduction to the 
first act, the pieces selected are mostly short frag- 
ments. We find the orchestral music accompany- 
ing the gathering of the Mastersingers, and 
Pogner’s address, both from the first act; Hans 
Sachs’s “ Cobbler’s Song,” from act ii., and from 
the third act the Prelude, Walther’s “ Meister- 
lied,” and the quintett. There is one piece that it is 
rather surprising not to see in the selection—Wal- 
ther’s charming song “ Am stillen Herd,” one of the 
most melodious numbers of the work. The second 

art of this fifth concert will consist of the entire 
introduction to Gétterdimmerung, followed by the 
final scene of Stegfried—the awaking of Briinn- 
hilde. The remarks made above with regard to 
this latter drama and its separation from the 
stage do not apply in at all the same degree to this 
finale. Here the action is secondary in import- 
ance to the music; and as we shall have the same 
artists (Frau Materna and Herr Unger) who 
“created” the parts at Bayreuth, there can be 
little doubt that the success will be complete. In 
the Gétterdémmerung introduction, the weird and 
mysterious scene for the three Norns may probably 
prove less taking than some other selections ; but 
the following dialogue between Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde, and still more the magnificent or- 
chestral movement depicting Siegfried’s passage 
up the Rhine, are safe to tell. 

For those who have not educated themselves by 
attending the previous concerts the concluding 
one of the series will certainly be a hard nut to 
crack, It commences with the Faust overture, 
which is followed by a large selection from Tristan 
und Isolde, Of all Wagner's works, not excepting 
the Ring des Nibelungen, this is the most abstruse. 
Here Wagner has thrown aside completely all 
conventional operatic forms; and many mu- 
sicians who accept and enjoy Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin draw the line at Tristan. The 
work, nevertheless, when one has penetrated be- 
neath the surface, reveals beauties of the highest 
order ; though it is almost certain that those who 
go, without any previous acquaintance with it, to 
hear the selection will fail to appreciate it. Yet 
without a specimen from this work the series of 
Wagner concerts would certainly have been in- 
complete ; and admirers of the composer's genius 
will assuredly welcome the opportunity of hearing 
a considerable portion of an opera which, chiefly 
because of its great difficulty, is very seldom given 
on the stage even in Germany, and which is still 
less likely to be produced in this country. The 
portions to be brought forward at this concert are 
the introduction and final scene (both of which 
have more than once been heard in London), and 
a large extract from the second act. This act is 
chiefly occupied with a love-scene, which for in- 
tensity of emotional power may pair with that in 
the first act of Die Walkiire. There is compara- 
tively so little action in this scene that it will lose 
less than many other pieces in the concert-room ; 
at the same time, the style is so novel and un- 
familiar that he rers must be prepared for some- 
thing absolutely different from the conventional 
idea of a love-duet. 

The festival will conclude with the entire 
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third act of Gétterdimmerung. This act is unques- 
tionably the most colossal thing that Wagner has 
ever written; and although it will certainly suffer 
by separation from the stage, yet the lovely scene be- 
tween the Rhine-daughters and Siegfried, the 
murder of the latter, with the funeral march which 
follows, and the great finale for Briinnhilde, can- 
not but be most impressive even in a concert- 
room. Frau Materna’s grand declamation in this 
final scene last year at Bayreuth will not soon 
be forgotten by any who were privileged to 
hear it. 

It will be seen that these programmes give a 
complete survey of Wagner’s works. With re- 
gard to the Ring des Nibelungen, a far more 
favourable opportunity than could have been an- 
ticipated will be offered of making its acquaint- 
ance; for a sufliciently large portion will be 

erformed to give a very fair idea of the whole. 
Tt will, however, be desirable that those who 
wish to enjoy and appreciate it should attend as 
many of the concerts as possible, as otherwise the 
intimate connexion of the various portions will 
not be apparent. 

With regard to the performances, there seems 
every reason to anticipate a great success. In all 
no less than twenty rehearsals will be held, the 
larger number of which will be conducted by Mr. 
Dannreuther. These have already commenced, and 
are, I hear on the best authority, going well. With 
regard to the vocalists,no names beyond those 
already mentioned are as yet announced ; but, 
through the kindness of Mr. Dannreuther, I am able 
to furnish a complete list of the composition of 
the enormous orchestra. It is as follows:— 
twenty-four first and twenty-four second violins, 
twenty violas, twenty violoncellos, and twenty- 
two double basses, making a total of 110 strings; 
six flutes, six oboes, two corni inglest, six clarinets, 
one bass clarinet, six bassoons, one contrafagotto, 
eight horns, six trumpets, four trombones, four 
tubas, one contrabass-tuba, two pairs of kettle- 
drums, one triangle, one pair of cymbals, one side- 
drum, one glockenspiel, and six harps. The first 
violins will be led by Wilhelmj, and among the 
principals in the various departments will be found 
such men as Messrs. Deichmann, Hollinder, 
Blagrove, Daubert, Pettit, OC. and E. Ould, 
Svendsen, Lavigne, Horton, Tyler, Trout, Hawes, 
Harper, and Oberthiir. With such an imposing 
force as this, the effect of Wagner's superb orches- 
tration ought, even in so large an area as that of 
the Albert Hall, to be truly magnificent. 

, EBENEZER PRrovt. 





VeERDI's quartett in E minor, played by all the 
strings of the orchestra, was the novelty of last 
Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert. The directors 
very wisely disarmed criticism by obtaining the 
consent of the composer to the giving of his work 
in this altered form. If Verdi has no objection 
to it, no one else need complain; it may, never- 
theless, be questioned whether the quartett gains 
by being played as an orchestral piece. It is an 
interesting, but in no respect a great, composi- 
tion, bold in its modulations, and abounding in 
strong contrasts. The first and second movements 
are the best portions of the work; the third is 
trivial, and the finale somewhatdry. Herr Pauer 
played with much finish Hummel’s graceful con- 
certo in A flat, and two short solos; the other 
instrumental pieces were the overtures to Jessonda 
and Leonora, No.2. The vocalists were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Bywater. This 
afternoon Herr Rubinstein will appear both as 
conductor and pianist, the programme being selected 
entirely from his own compositions, and including 
among other things one of his finest works—the 
““ Ocean ” symphony. 


Art the fourth Philharmonic Concert on Mon- 
day evening, M. Paul Viardot made his first 
appearance in England with Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, The gentleman possesses a good tone 
and excellent execution; more than one hearing, 





however, is necessary before pronouncing a decided 
opinion as to his rank as an artist. A very good 
performance (considering its enormous difficulty) 
of Brahms’s new symphony in C minor was 
the other principal feature of the programme, 
which also included Beethoven’s third Leonora 
overture, Spohr’s overture to Der Alchymist, and 
vocal music by Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander and 
Mr. Shakespeare. 


THE ninth trial of new compositions by the 
Musical Artists’ Society took place at the Royal 
Academy of Music, Hanover Square, last Saturday 
evening. The instrumental works brought to a 
hearing were a piano trio by Mr. C. Gardner, a 

iano quintett by Signor E. Fiori, string quartetts 

y Messrs. G. F. Gear and Lea Summers, and a 
prelude and fugue for piano by Mr. O. E. Read ; 
while vocal music was given from the pens of 
Miss O. Prescott, and Messrs. MacDermott, C. C. 
Gilbert, E. Faning, C. E. Stephens, and A. S. 
Cooper. 


Tuer Leeds Musical Festival is now definitely 
fixed to be held in the Leeds Town Hall on Sep- 
tember 19, 20, 21, and 22 next. The patronage 
of Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously 
given to the event; and Sir Michael Costa has 
accepted the conductorship. A committee, with 
the Mayor of Leeds as chairman, has been in 
operation for some months, and already the engage- 
ment of several most eminent vocalists has been 
concluded. ‘The chorus, which at the Festival in 
1874 was a notable feature, will on this occasion 
be of great excellence—every choralist having been 
individually tested both for voice and reading 
ability, and only those singers have been selected 
who were able to pass a high standard. Mr. 
Broughton, the chorus-master, has commenced 
the rehearsals, and has expressed great gratifica- 
tion with the fine tone of his choral body. Dr. 
Spark has been appointed organist. The new 
works include an oratorio (Joseph) by Dr. Mac- 
farren, and a secular cantata (The Fire King) by 
Mr. Walter Austin, a native of Leeds. The pro- 
gramme is not yet completed, but the committee 
have decided to produce, inter alia, Mendelssohn’s 
Elyah, Handel's Solomon, Mozart’s Requiem, and 
a work of Bach's, 


THE second concert of the Bach Choir takes 
oe on Wednesday evening next at St. James’s 
Tall, when Bach’s great Church-Cantata “ Ein 
feste Burg ;” Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “ The 
King shall rejoice ;” and Gade’s Cantata Comala, 
will form the chief items of the programme. The 
Cantatas by Bach and Gade will both be pro- 
duced on this occasion for the first time in 
London. 
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